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basic tools 
for the audio-visual 
teacher 


ED SCHOOLMASTER 500 


Most versatile, easy-to-use of all classroom projectors. 
The Schoolmaster 500 projects both single frame film- 
strips and 2 x 2 slides. It uses a powerful 500 watt 
lamp and precision optical system that makes com- 
plete darkening of the classroom unnecessary. You'll 
find no other projector so well constructed to with- 
stand day-to-day use. Schoolmaster is completely self- 
contained—has no parts to remove or attach. It is 
extremely lightweight, easily carried from room to 
room. Only classroom projector with convenient 
built-in handle. Only one switch for blower, motor and 
lamp. Prices begin at $89.50. 


=D AMPRO SUPER STYLIST 


The Ampro Super Stylist provides the ultimate in 
16mm. motion picture presentation of both sound and 
silent instructional films. Utmost precision of manu- 
facture gives this projector a quietness of operation 
that is unequalled. Lightweight, compact, easily car- 
ried, it has its own 8” or 10” speaker self-contained 
within the projector cover. Sets up easily and quickly 
in seconds. Only the Super Stylist has triple claw 
movement—feeds film perfectly even when two or 
three film sprocket holes are imperfect. Amprolap 
finish of the film gate reduces friction, prolongs film 
life. Has coated super 2-inch f/1.6 lens, choice of 8, 10, 
12 inch speakers according to size of classroom. Prices 
start at $439.50. 


Have your Graflex A-V dealer demonstrate both of these fine 
instruments in your own classroom. 


yw GRAFLEX, INC. 


ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. SUBSIDIARY OF GEMEBAL PRECISION LOUIFMENT COMPORS 
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Read What Others Say About Our Service 


“The last issue of The Colonial News was just fine.’’— 
John A. Lambert, Bayside, New York 


“We want to thank you for your good services on Baptist 
News.’’—Rev. James E. James, Kingstree, N. C 


“The last issue of The Angelus was most attractively 
printed."-—Chaplain A. C. Arnold, Jr., Ellsworth, A.F.B., South 
Dakota. 


“You do a good job of printing on our parish paper, The 
Florida Trumpet.’’—Rev. Garland E. O. Whiteherst, Plant City, 
Florida. 


“We are proud of Lakeside Methodist Messenger. Our 
people enjoy and appreciate their parish paper.’’—Jjohn M. 
McCormack, Pastor, Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 


“Many of the parishioners complimented the last issue of 
The Tri-County Church News. Thanks for your fine work.” 
—Rev. Philip E. Weeks, Pastor, Gretna, Virginia. 


“| want to thank you for the nice job of printing you did 
on the last issue of The Clairon Call.""—C. Mayfield Hunt, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


“Your speedy service is appreciated. You did a perfect job 
on the last issue of Claim Street Baptist Chronicle.’-—Rev 
Richard Adamson, Aurora, II! 


“‘We are very happy to be a customer of The National Re- 
ligious Press.’""—Mrs. Olive B. Morris, Editor, Full Gospel 
Pentecostal Messenger, Seattle, Washington. 


“We are well pleased with your work on The Congregational 
Chronicle. You are to be highly complimented on the very 


few errors we have noted. Our entire church membership antici- 
pates the monthly arrival of The Congregational Chronicle.” 
—Mrs. }. W. Wechselberger, Church of the Messiah, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


“Nearly 28 years of uninterrupted service with the National 
Religious Press ought to prove to anyone that a Parish Paper 
really pays.’’—Rev. Carl Storek, Norwich, Conn. 


“You gave us excellent service on the last issue of This Is 
Our Church. We are more than satisfied with your work.”— 
Mrs. Harry P. Sweitzer, First Presbyterian Church, Grand 
Forks, North Dakota 


“| want to thank you for your efficient and prompt service 
Our people as well as the merchants who advertise in the 
magazine, appreciate The Gospel Visitor.'’——-Clarence A. Kopp, 
jJr., Dayton, Ohio. 


“Congratulations to The National Religious Press on the 
excellent job of printing on the last issue of The Immanuel 
Lutheran. Your service was better than anticipated.”"—Rev 
Victor A. Mack, Immanuel! Lutheran Church, Seymour, Ind. 


“! am very well pleased with the workmanship on The 
Apostolic Witness as well as your promptness in shipping the 
magazines. We find The Apostolic Witness is a great help in 
our church work.’’—James R. Stewart, Dayton, Ohio. 


“| want to thank you for your wonderful workmanship on 
The Church News. | assure you that The Church News is 
finding its way into many homes. As a result, many nice things 
have been said about the magazine.’’—Rev. George Robertson, 
Berwyn, Alberta, Canada 


FOR SAMPLES, PRICES AND FULL PARTICULARS REGARDING OUR 
SERVICE AND THE HELPFUL SIXTEEN-PAGE ILLUSTRATED PARISH 
MANUAL CONTAINING DETAILED EXPLANATION OF PUBLISHING 
PROCEDURE, FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON. 


De it NOW. No obligation, of course. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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Upholstered with 1|'/,"" Vinylfoam, covered 
with breathable plastic fabric in beautiful 
assorted patterns and colors. 
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Recent surveys indicate that church 
membership is constantly growing. 
New churches and new additions 
are under way throughout the 
country. 


When your planning committee 
thinks of new furnishings, consider 
the many practical and desirable 
features of Sauder COMfort-air 
Pews. 


With church seating at maximum 
comfort, attendance will surely be 
affected, 

Assure your church of steady 
growing membership. Install 
COMfort-air Pews by Sauder, a 
leader in the manufacturing of 
church furniture. 


Worshipping becomes easy 
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COM fo rteolr the thoughtfulness of COMfort-air Pews 
cusnions, 

Sauder made Vinylfoam by Sauder. 


cushions with builf In air 
springs never get that 099) 
appearance . . . snap 

to full dimension upon re- 
lease of pressure .. . last 


for years and years. at moderate cost. 
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Adds dignified comfort to any church 
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They Say: What Say They? Let Them Say 





Mode and Essence 
Dear Sir: 

Dr. Ralph E. Sims in his thoughtful 
comment on my December 1957 homily 
in “Priming the Preacher's Pump” raises 
a point which I should have raised because 
I am in essential agreement with his view 
on the need for Christian baptism. Al- 
though we may differ as to the mode, | 
known that we are in essential agreement 
upon its importance. 

Another letter in the March 1957 issue 
certainly caught me out! I appreciate the 
spirit in which Dr. R. Houston Smith, 
calls my attention to an error. I certainly 
slipped in giving greatest credit to Mat- 
thew Arnold for the noble lines of one 
of our greatest English hymns “When 
I Survey the Wondrous Cross”. I have 
always known that Isaac Watts was the 


author. What was in my mind was un- 
doubtedly the fact that Matthew Arnold 
declared the hymn to be the noblest in 
the English language. He was also heard 
singing it softly to himself on the day in 
which he passed through physical death 
into the Church Triumphant. 

David A. MacLennan 

Brick Presbyterian Church 

Rochester, New York 


Freedom? 
Dear Sir: 

How right you are in editorial: “Arms 
—with Liberty.” Co-existence means just 
that—adoption of the ways and means of 
Communism. Treason! So we lose our 
freedom, on the way to “1984.” 

John F. C. Green 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania 





—But They Do Belong 


Ws have received quite a number of 
letters responding to the article by 
Millicent Tralle in the March issue, “Chil- 
dren Don't Belong in the Worship Serv- 
ice.” The first one that we received was 
included in our “They Say—” depart- 
ment last month, but the flood since then 
has prompted us to extract the most im- 
portant arguments (as we see them) from 
among the letters, some of which were 
of article length. To date we have not re- 
ceived a single letter which approved of 
Miss Tralle’s point of view in toto, though 
some conceded that she had raised a valid 
question. 
For example, the Rev. David M. 
Talbot, an Episcopal minister in Clayton, 
New York, has this to say: 


We must all be grateful to Miss 
Tralle for the article. . . . She 
speaks strongly and forces us to 
a re-examination of the nature of 
worship and the function of the 
church. . . . The questions which 
she raises have practical import 
not only in planning worship 
services but in planning for Chris- 
tian education. If the church is to 
worship as God’s family then ob- 
viously we will not need chil- 
dren’s chapels. 

. . . We must admit that Miss 
Tralle is right if we conceive 
Christian education to be solely 
the teaching of children to say the 
right words at the right time . . 
as purely a cerebral matter in 
which “understanding” means in- 
tellectual comprehension . . . hear- 
ing lectures by authoritative per- 
sons in the pulpit... . 


Actually, as you see, Mr. Talbot has 


6 


not conceded much to Miss Tralle, only 
that she asked a proper question, and 
that she has forced those on the other side 
not to rest at ease, or take their point of 
view for granted. He goes on to say: 


Our concern here is with family 
corporate worship. We parsons 
are wont to rise in our pulpits and 
decry the “compartmentalization 
of life” and yet isn’t this what we 
do when we put worship in de- 
partments? 


Mr. Talbot then brings to his argument 
the resources of his denomination. In the 
Preview of the Christian education ma- 
terials published by the Episcopal Depart- 
ment of Christian Education, several con- 
ditions are listed which are necessary for 
vital Christian education. One of them 
is as follows: 


“Both the parish family and 
blood families need to participate 
in corporate worship in which 
young and old sit together and 
worship together each week. This 
is necessary to the religious life of 
the home, and it is also a signifi- 
cant factor in the Christian educa- 
tion of both children and their 
parents. 

In the repetition, week after 
week throughout the Christian 
year, of the services of the Book of 
Common Prayer, the worshiper is 
continually confronted by the 
major acts of God in history of 
our salvation and the resultant 
teachings and doctrines of the 
Christian faith. If the family pew 
is neglected, these church school 
courses will be deprived of one of 
their liveliest accesses to the re- 





curring proclamation of the 
gospel. The parish Eucharist or 
Morning Prayer must not be a 
little enterprise all its own for a 
segment of the parish, but rather 
must be an essential part of a 
parish-wide program of self- 
giving to God.” (Preview 1957- 
1958. Seabury Press, Greenwich, 
Connecticut. ) 


The purpose of this condition is 


enable: 


. children, young people 
and adults to respond mow to the 
demanding and reconciling acts of 
almighty God in their daily lives. 
The objective is response. The 
time is now. The place is where 
living takes place. The resources 
are to be found in the great com- 
posite of living truth and living 
God known through the church, 
the redemptive body of Christ. 
This truth is conveyed through 
the Bible, the Book of Common 
Prayer, and the great history and 
tradition of Christ's servants down 
through the ages.” (Ibid) “The 
living God has made it possible 
for us to encounter him through 
prayer and meditation, the sacra- 
ments and worship of the church, 
through joy and adversity, and 
through God's revelation of him- 
self in the Holy Spirit when Chris- 
tians join to do his will. Since 
God is the source of all truth, the 
one can only lead to the other.” 
(Ibid ) 


Mr. Talbot then comments: 


Worship is central to the life of 
the church and is an offering of 
the whole Christian family to al- 
mighty God in response to what 
he has done for us in Christ Jesus. 
Is it too strong to say that to have 
it otherwise is to make it a kind 
of entertainment with some moral 
instruction thrown in? If it is this, 
then it properly ought to be de- 
partmentalized and young “enter- 
tainers” trained both to partici- 
pate in and to enjoy the “pro- 
gram.” ... Children are not going 
to know much about the accepting 
love of God if we label the wor- 
ship service—‘“For Adults Only— 
Don’t Bother Us.” They are not 
going to know much about the 
practice of forgiveness if they get 
their noses pinched for sneezing, 
or even giggling. . . . respect and 
reverence must be practised, and 
there must be a practice field. . . . 
Children do belong in church be- 
cause they are a part of God's 
family and worship is the most 
important thing his family does. 
It must be more, of course, than 
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just having the children sit 
through the service; it must be 
within the context of Christian 
education which is not alone the 
Sunday school but the action of 
God in the lives of all the people 
in his church and his world. 


Mr. Talbot made the point that differ- 
ing traditions, various emphasis in the 
doctrine of the church may color our 
thinking. Another correspondent, Louise 
R. DaCosta of Philadelphia, also comes 
from a church with a strong liturgical 
sense. Here is what she has to say: 


I had thought the trend in 
Christian education was away 
from watered down services for 
children, moving toward the com- 
plete acceptance and inclusion of 
children in the “adult” worship 
service. Miss Tralle’s article is dis- 
turbing, to say the least. 


After agreeing that many adults recall 
unhappy periods in church as children, 
Mrs. DaCosta mentions two factors deter- 
mining childhood impression. 1) The 
character of the service itself. 
gree of participation of parents and 
teachers accompanying the child. 
inspired service or an apathetic worshiper 
makes an inattentive, bored child.” 

Further, she says: 


With careful instruction in the 
classroom regarding the meaning of 
the service, and with a servic>, 
valid in every sense, but shortened 
to accomodate the limited 
attention-span of children, I feel 
that the liturgical churches are 
developing even in small children 
a love and reverence for the wor- 
ship period in the church. 


2) The de- | 





“An un- | 


One might expect one in the liturgical 


tradition to take this point of view. But 
our correspondent makes this observation: 


Non-liturgical churches, too, 
are finding that an appreciation of 
the worship of God in his church 
is not the province of adults only. 

. There is no reason why the 
heritage of the liturgical church 
and the great traditions of the 
evangelical church should not be- 
come an integral part of the 
child’s very life. This is a chal- 
lenge to be faced by clergy, par- 
ents and teachers working to- 
gether. Certainly it does not call 
for a separate operation! 


In this vein, that of proper education, 
another correspondent, a minister's wife, 
Mrs. James E. Ratchford, whose husband | 
is the minister of the West Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina, has this to say: 


. It is a gratifying sight on 
Sunday morning to see the mem- 
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How a Huntington Maintenance Program can help 


PROTEGT HEALTH 








The Man Behind the Drum can show you a plan 
to help keep floors clean and sanitary. 





ce | 








HUNTINGTON 


With more and more children coming to Sunday 
School, it is vitally important to keep floors clean 
and as germ-free as possible. 

Huntington Laboratories has the specialized, 
easy-to-use products you'll need, The Huntington 
representative, a cleaning specialist, can suggest the 
proper cleaning program to fit your church. He 
will help you get it started and also keep the pro- 
gram running smoothly. His services cost you noth- 
ing and can save you money as well as many of 
your worries about the care of your church. Contact 
us immediately for free information. 


HUNTINGTON cam LABORATORIES 


INCORPORATED 
Huntington, Indiana « Philadelphia 35, Pennsylvania « Toronto 2, Canada 














bers of our primary and junior 
departments with bulletins and 
hymnals following the order of 
worship with interest and absorb- 
tion. We feel very deeply that this 
makes this Sunday morning hour 
more meaningful for us all. This 
did not come about without some 
preparation, of course. But since 
we believe that children should at- 
tend the morning worship, we are 
assisting them in doing so intel- 
ligently. In our church this prep- 
aration is done in a Sunday eve- 
ning session. Sometimes we take 
the bulletins from Sunday morn- 
ing and go over the various parts 
of the worship service, step by 
step. We have recorded the morn- 
ing worship and then on Sunday 
night gone over it again. 


We save learned the creed, and 
talked about and thought about 
the creed, and we know where it 
is printed in our hymnal... . We 
consider the topical divisions in 
our hymnbook, and how certain 
hymns are used on certain oc- 
casions and seasons. .. . We have 
learned the meaning of “invoca- 
tion”, “sanctuary”, “prelude”, and 
“postlude”. We have discussed 
many times and in many ways 
reverence and behavior. 

You may disbelieve that such 
a program can voluntarily 
take place for primary and 
junior children. But it works. 
They take great pride and pleas- 
ure in their knowledge, and in 
increasing it with the years... . 
Not for anything would we banish 








Will you have insurance at the time you need it? 


Few MINISTERS can afford the financial 
burden of a serious accident. The extra 
expense of hospital and doctor bills can 
seriously disrupt a minister's budget. 

The Ministers Life and Casualty Union's 
“Criterion” policy is a budget plan designed 
for just such emergencies. Because you are 
a “preferred risk,” Ministers Life is able 
to offer you its Criterion accident policy at 
an amazingly low price. 

Think of the satisfaction and comfort of 
knowing that you will have help with your 
doctor and hospital bills through an insur- 
ance policy that costs you but $3 a quarter 
or $12 a year, providing you are under 
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THE MINISTERS LIFE & CASUALTY UNION 


Legal Reserve— Non Assessable 
10229 Ministers Life Bldg.. Minneapolis 16, Minn. 
In Canada: 30 Bloor Street W., Toronto 5, Ontario 


60 years of age! (It’s $4 a quarter or $16 
a year if you apply between ages 60 and 
65. ) Ministers Life invites you to compare 
its Criterion plan with any accident insur- 
ance policy you now have or may be 
considering. 

Assuming that you have a satisfactory 
health record, you can cover the first two 
months of this fine, low-cost protection 
just as soon as your completed application 
with $1.00 is approved. Or, if you desire 
additional information describing benefits 
under the MLCU Criterion policy, send 
coupon for tull details. No obligation. 
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| Please send me “Criterion™ policy details and application blank. 
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| wisdom and stature 
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our primary and junior children 
from the morning worship of our 
church; they love being there and 
we love to have them. 


Another correspondent, the Rev. Don 
lan Smith, of the Salmon Methodist 
Church in Idaho, suggests that the service 
itself may be at fault: 


. . Our modern society already 
has far too few things that a 
family can do together; the family 
worshiping together in church has 
much more to be said for it than 
the fact that it is “heart-warming 
from a sentimental viewpoint.” 
If the church service is as boring 
as Miss Tralle suggests, perhaps it 
is the service and not the children 
that should be removed from the 
church. If a sermon has absolutely 
nothing im it for bright, normal 
children seven to ten years old, it 
likely has very little in it for any- 
one but an intellectual snob and it 
belongs, if anywhere, in a class 
room and not a service of public 
worship. I heartily agree that a 
nursery for children six and under 
is a fine thing during the church 
service, but if children who can 
benefit from attending school all 
day cannot benefit from the 
church service, we had better take 
a look at the service. Maybe it is 
also boring a lot of people who 
are over ten! 


One person pointed out that children 
who have not attended worship services 
regularly feel strange when they come 
to the point of confirmation or joining 
the church. The hymns are strange; the 
forms are without meaning. 

Several who objected violently to the 
point of view taken by Miss Tralle, 
hinted in effect that she proposed a 
remedy for a symptom, rather than a cure 
for a disease. To a large extent, modern 
children, like their parents, are without 
roots. Reverence for the sources of their 
being, either their parents or God, is not 
a part of their cultural background. How 
can you expect children who come from 
restless homes, perhaps even undisciplined 
homes, to be other than restless and un- 
disciplined? The cure perhaps is not to 
remove them from an atmosphere which 
they may occasionally disturb, but rather 
to create that sense of expectancy, awe 
and wonder which will help them to listen 
even when they do not understand. As 
they grow into the age of understanding, 
the various educational processes of the 
church will enrich their knowledge and 
progressively develop within them a love 
for the time-honored “means of grace.” 
In this sense the worship service itself can 
present a proper challenge to grow in 
and in favor with 


| God and man. 


D.FS. 
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Get this valuable 44-page catalog 
of Protestant religious filmstrips 


NOW! 






The only one of its kind! This amazing new 
1958 catalog lists, describes, illustrates 

and gives prices on the most complete 
library of filmstrips and 2” x 2” slides for 
Protestant Church use! 

Page after page after page—Aundreds of 
religious filmstrips fully described in detail 
and handsomely illustrated with pictures 
from actual films! Filmstrips are 
conveniently grouped under eight major 
headings for easy reference: God; Old 
and New Testaments; Bible History and 
Background; The Christian Church; 
Christian Living; Worship and Holidays. 

Right at your fingertips, you can 
have all the information you want to 
order the filmstrips you need. 
Be sure you get this new catalog 
now... it’s FREE! 






















Order “The Story of Spring” 
sound-filmstrip for 5 to 8 
year-olds NOW... only $8.50! 













SEND THIS EASY-ORDER COUPON TODAY! 


Society For Visual Education, Inc. (A Business Corporation) 39 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 

Gentlemen: Enclosed is my check () money order [) in the amount of $ for the 
following postpaid material; send bill 2 

Filmstrip(s), No. A8S4-1R, “The Story of Spring,” at $8.50 each. 

















Through sight and sound, these full- 
color photographs and a recorded nar- 
rative by Angel Casey can take your 
children on a delightful long-to-be- 
remembered excursion into God's beau- 





(Quantity) 
oO Please send FREE 1958 Protestant Religious Catalog. 











N 
tiful springtime world. Birds, baby ani- _ 
mals, newly plowed fields, spring flow- Church 

Address. 





ers, and other scenes are used 














to show how God gives new City Zone State 
life to His world each spring. Your title 
A8S4-1R—"The Story of Spring’’ (33 (Minister, teacher, director of education 
frames), in color, with 10-in. 334 rpm 
record and teaching guide. $850 Society For Visual Education, Inc. 
Subsidiary of Grafiex, Inc., Member of General Precision Equipment Corp. Group & 
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MAKE FLOOR MOPPING 
almost A PLEASURE 


with 


. » + finest, most efficient mop wringer 
available for cleaning floors. Fast- 
acting interlocking gearing wrings mops 
dry with minimum effort. No splashing — 
to soil clean floors and walls, — 

Sturdy galvanized buckets 
@ touch on rubber- 
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“FLOOR-PRINCE™ » | WRINGER, INC. 


Mopping outfit for P.O. BOX 658, MUSKEGON, MICH 
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The lustrous, 
non-scuff FLOOR WAX 
that outlasts them all 





For free sanitary survey of your 
premises ask your Dolge service man 
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Coming Events 

The National Council of the 
Churches of Christ publishes a calen- 
dar of coming meetings of its own and 
related agencies. Church Management 
gives space to the calendar for the fol- 
lowing month, and will welcome addi- 
tional dates supplied by our sub- 
scribers. Our only condition for in- 
clusion of such events will be that they 
are of general interest. We reserve the 
right of refusal. Any such announce- 
ment must be in our hands at least a 
month and a half before the month in 
which it will appear. 


The events are keyed in the following 
fashion: 

GA, General Administration 

DCE, Division of Christian Education 
DCLW, Division of Christian Life and 
Work; DFM, Division of Foreign Missions 
DHM, Division of Home Missions. 

GDUCM, General Department of United 
Church Men; GUUCW, General Depart 
ment of United Church Women 

CWS, Central Department of Church 
World Service; CDE, Central Department of 
Evangelism. 

BFC, Broadcasting and Film Commission; 
CHE, Commission on Higher Education 
CGCE, Commission on General Christian 
Education; CME, Commission on Missionary 
Education. 

*ABS, American Bible Society; *ALM 
American Leprosy Missions, Inc.; *CCIA, 
Commission of the Churches in International 


Affairs; *DEN, Denomination; *GCC, Gen 


eral Commission on Chaplain and Armed 
Forces Personnel; *IMC, international Mis 
sionary Council; *JICU, Japan International 
Christian University Foundation; * RIAL, Re 
ligion in American Life; *WCC, World 
Council of Churches; *WCCE, World Coun 
cil of Christian Education; 

(*Indicates other than National Council 
units). 


JUNE, 1958 


2-3 (DCLW ) 
Executive Board 
Minneapolis, Minn 
2-6 (DCLW ) 
United Stewardship Canvass 
Workshop 
Vermillion, Ohio 
Department of Stewardship 
and Benevolence 
3 (GA) 
General Policy and Strategy 
Committee 
Minneapolis, Minn 
} GA) 
General Nominating 
Committee 
Minneapolis, Minn 
j (DFM) 
Meeting—Committee on 
World Literacy and 
Christian Literature 
New York, N. Y 
j *(JICU) 
Board of Directors 
New York, N. Y 
1-5 (GA) 
General Board 
Minneapolis, Minn 
5 * (DEN) 
General Synod 
Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 
Reformed Church in America 
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12 
12 
12 
12-17 
13-14 
13-16 
13-19 
14-22 
15-19 
15-21 
15-21 
16-22 
17-22 
19 
19 


21 


22-26 








* (ABS) 
Board of Managers 
New York, N. Y 
Children’s Day 
Board of Trustees—United 
Board for Christian Higher 
Education in Asia 
New York, N. Y 


WOOL} 
CAL io | ING 


Dez 
ies <A mune 


Calvin Presbyterian Church 
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(GA) 
Pension Board 
New York, N. Y 


nae 
ay. 


(GA) 
Advisory Committee on Field | 
Research 
Chicago, Ill. | 
Bureau of Research and Survey 
(GA) 


General Secretary's Staff ae 
Conference 8 
New York, N. Y | 3 x 
(DHM) E a YS a" 
Research Advisory Committee | ; s Cr ee 
New York, N. Y. ~~ 
Department of the Urban : FNS Orsi) hres 
Church LO Test bis 
* (DEN) ; at) Ey ORE. 
MAYEN 


American Baptist Convention 
Cincinnati, O 
Religious Research Fellowship 


Chicago, Ill iA Clty TS Bor | 
* (DEN) 
General Brotherhood Board 


ah a 
oe Se, lees CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


AY, wihaauaait: 


(CME) 
Southwest Conference on the 

Christian Mt. Sequoyah 

World Mission 

3700 Euclid Ave. « Cleveland 15, Ohio 

Association of Council 
Secretaries 
Lake Geneva, Wis. WITH COMPLETELY 
(CME) FINISHED TOPS 
Summer Conference and School Can Be Used Without 


Fayetteville, Ark 
of Missions 
Estes Park, Colo Tablecloths 


Detroit, Michigan 


sSS-z 


(CHE) 

Bible Study Leaders’ Training 
Conference United Student 
Christian Council 

Des Moines, la 


aaa . aoe: 





(CDE) 
University Christian Mission 
San Marcos, Texas 






* (DEN) 
Annual Synod—Augustana 
Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Jamestown, N. Y 
* (DEN) 
250th Anniversary Annual 


Conference — 
Des Moines, lowa ¢, ea 


Church of the Brethren 


* (RIAL) ) 
Board Meeting 
New York, N. Y. 
(GA) vi 
General Secretary's Staff \ Write today for new catalog showing 58 
Conference models and sizes of Monroe Folding Tables. 
New York, N. Y 





* (DEN) 
a NOW, Monroe Folding Banquet Tables, at no extra cost, are offered with completely finished 
year tae Christian tops, highly resistant to most serving hazards. May be USED WITHOUT TABLE CLOTHS. 
Y - . if desired. Also available in Formica ond Ornacel special color and pattern types. Write 
ou for catalog with direct factory prices and discounts to religious and educational institutions, 


New York, N. Y clubs, lodges, etc. 


MONROE TRUCKS 
For Folding Tables and Chairs 


Transport and store your folding tables 
and chairs the easy, modern way on 
MONROE Trucks. Construction of Trans- 


(DCLW ) 

Fellowship of Council of 
Churches’ Welfare 
Executives 

Lake Geneva, Wis 





(CHE) 
Quadrennial Convocation of port-Storage Trucks permits maneuverabil- 
Christian Colleges pownes ity in limited space. See Catalog. Complete Ling of 


Des Moines, lowa 


(turn to page 62) Lilie), | te) mide 60 CHURCH STREET Bae) EJ.) Gale) 7.\ 
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new SIMONIZ 
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Available in 1-, 5-, 30- and 55-gallon sizes 


SIMONIZ 


FOR LONG WEAR—LESS CARE | 





NUD RR 





ret 





This is the new, specially formulated 
Simoniz safety wax you’ve heard so much 
about—the wax you want for the anti- 
slip protection you demand. 

Ladium formulation is the key to the 
superior performance of Simoniz Super 
Anti-Slip — a job-tested Simoniz product 
development that holds all feet in place 
on all types of floors. This tough, hard, 








ce Y. 


Pee es on 


WHERE FOOTING MUST BE FOOLPROOF! 


a Simoniz Company (Commercial Products Division—cm-5) 
2100 Indiana Avenve, Chicago 16, Illinois 
(0 Without obligation, please send details on new 
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SUPER ANTI-SLIP SAFETY FLOOR WAX WITH LADIUM 











‘; 
Be, 


& 





crystal-clear coating gives lasting anti- 
slip performance. No other safety wax 
provides such amazing all-around per- 
formance . . . positive traction, depend- 
able safety under all conditions, and lon~ 
wear. Self-polishing, yet buffs beautifully 
if desired. Strips easily. Write today for 
full details on new Simoniz Super Anti- 
Slip Safety Floor Wax. 


Simoniz Super Anti-Slip Safety Floor Wax with 
ladium. 


(0 Please send name of nearest Simoniz Distributor. 














Nome Title 
Firm Nome 

Street Address 

City State 
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Ministers’ Union? No! 


~ ver so often some group gets excited about the forma- 
k tion of a ministers’ union. Many grievances are pointed 
out. The men work long hours. The pay is not generous. 
Working contracts are violated. All of these charges have a 
basis of truth. But lump them all together and we are still 
against a ministerial union. 

Regardless of the original purpose of unionism, these or- 
ganizations have evolved into distinctly class movements for 
the benefit of one sector of society. We do not question 
the benefits which unionism has brought to many groups 
of workers. But the minister is not a worker in the sense 
of the employee in a shop or in an office. He is not a 
hireling of any local church. He serves a congregation, but 
he is hireling only to the great head of the church, and we 
do not mean the head of his particular denomination. 

The minister goes to the local church with the concept 
of service. “I am among you as one who serveth.” To form 
an organization to control the salary scale, the hours of 
work, or other conditions of his personal life destroys the 
sense of service to which he has dedicated himself. 

The ministry still represents cwo qualities very much 
needed in society. One, as mentioned above, is the desire 
to serve unselfishly. The other is individual freedom. The 
last landmarks of the free man may be found today in three 
professions—law, medicine, and the church. When the bar 
becomes regimented into a union, when the medical society 
becomes so organized that its charges are controlled by 
legislation, and when the ministry lets the state determine the 
conditions of its employment, the cycle of unionism will be 
completed. 

There is need today for men completely devoted to the 
service of their fellowmen. We need a profession where the 
dollar sign is not written on every individual. For the 
preacher freedom to work is as important as his right of 
prophetic utterance. Prophecy will perish when the preacher 
yields to political or social bondage. 

We need men and women who will not close their eyes 
and ears to a cry of the distressed, even if the cry comes 
after the dinner hour. We need men and women who, if 
necessary, will bow under the yoke of heavy duty, doing 
more than is required of them without seeking redress. 
We need men who will go their mile—and a second mile 
if mecessary—even though the toil is not appreciated. 

When the minister loses these qualities he loses the es- 
sential quality of self-sacrifice which is an intrinsic part of 
his calling. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL JOURNAL OF THE CHURCHES 
Schweitzer and Rauschenbusch 


W alter Rauschenbusch and Albert Schweitzer have many 
things in common. But in no area are their sym- 
pathies more united than in love of little children. No one 
can read the book by Albert Schweitzer Memoirs of Child- 
hood and Youth (The Macmillan Company) without re- 
membering the sadness of the boy Albert when he realizes 
the strict social caste of Germany which separates him, as 
the son of a clergyman, from some of the other boys of the 
community. 

The classic story, of course, is one which tells of his fight 
with a neighboring boy. Young Schweitzer won, but he did 
not glory in the victory when the defeated lad shouted to 
him, “If I had broth every day as you do I could beat you.” 
It was the reaction from this experience which led him to 
feel that he had been given more than others for a purpose. 

Walter Rauschenbusch served a congregation of Baptists in 
an area called Hell's Kitchen in New York City. The popu- 
lation was made up of laboring people. He saw strong men 
standing in bread lines seeking food for their children, and 
he officiated at the funerals of little children who died 
because of malnutrition. It was hard to face starving men 
and women, but to see little children wasting away was 
just too much. “Why do the children have to die?” he wrote. 
Their faces haunted him. 

It seems to this writer that here is an area where many 
spiritually minded people stand on common ground. Most 
of us take much punishment in life. We can rationalize our 
own and others’ experiences, but where little children are 
concerned our emotions outrun our rationalizations. Whether 
they are black or white or any other color, they are entitled 
to some of the good things of life. 


Regarding Nervous Exhaustion 


QO” of my secret ambitions as a youthful minister was 
to succeed as pastor in a church so great and so rich 
that I could afford a nervous breakdown and get the op- 
portunity to spend a winter in Florida. I never did quite 
achieve that ambition but I came near to it. I did reach a 
period of nervous exhaustion which made it difficult to 
think and perform my tasks in an orderly way. 

My official board noticed this and decided that I needed 
some kind of rest. For awhile it looked like an extended 
vacation in a warm climate, but one man spiked all of the 
prospects. He agreed that I needed outdoor exercise and rest. 
He offered to turn over to me two acres of land for a garden 
which I would be permitted to work on shares. His wisdom 
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Our Cover 


Savannah, Georgia 


(see page 20) 





St. Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran Church 


Harold E. Wagoner, Architect 
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prevailed. | had a pulpit supply for two weeks and then was 
able to take over myself. We ate lots of potatoes the next 
winter. 

There have been many ministers, | am sure, who have 
found the open air in their own back yards a wonderfully 
healthful stimulator, and it also seems to create the urge to 
forget the vegetables and get back into the harness. 


The Right Not to Educate 


n the sovereign State of Ohio, the home state of Church 

Management, a nice little constitutional question is brew- 
ing which involves the freedom of religious practice. That 
is, ic will brew up quite a constitutional fight if enough 
freedom loving people can be found to take up the cause 
of Amish families who do not wish their children to attend 
the public schools beyond the eighth grade. The Amish folks 
also have convictions about appealing to the courts, and 
they will mot make any effort in that direction to help 
themselves. 

It appears that in the County of Wayne seven children, 
fourteen and fifteen years of age, were reported as delinquent 
in their school attendance. Under instructions from the court 
several of the children were taken from their homes and 
placed in a state institution from which they were sent to 
the public school. Others of the children could not be found 
at their homes or in the community. Their parents then were 
ordered to produce them. When the parents could not, or 
anyway did not, produce them, they were placed in jail and 
charged with contempt of court. 

Education is a state matter, but the courts have held that 
under the authority of the fourteenth amendment to the 
federal constitution the individual rights of every citizen are 
to be respected. The question is whether or not the state 
can force children to attend school when the family feels 
that it will destroy their religious faith. 

As late as 1943 the United States Supreme Court (West 
Virginia Board of Education vs. Barnette. 319 U.S. 624) 
decided that states do not have that power. Mr. Justice 
Jackson said in the majority opinion: 

The fourteenth amendment as now applied to 
states protects the citizen against the state itself 
and all its creatures . . . That they are educating 
the young for citizenship is reason for scrupulous 
protection of the constitutional freedom of the 
individual, if we are not to strangle the free mind 
at its source, and .teach: youth to discount im- 
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portant principles of our government as mere 
platitudes... 


Despite this some of us recall reading that in 1887 the 
District Court of the Territory of Utah ruled that the abolish- 
ment of polygamy was permissible even thought it violated 
the religious convictions of many who had entered in to the 
polygamous relationship. 

Since the constitution was framed by the founders of our 
nation, there has been a steady stream of legislation and 
court opinions which curb the personal freedoms that the 
constitution makers thought belonged to every man. Each 
such step has been based on the proposition that society is 
benefited by the restriction. Sc we march on toward state 
socialism. 

We are hoping that some freedom loving people will 
take this Amish matter to the courts where it may be pushed 
to a decision. It seems too bad if a minority group which is 
affected by this ruling shall not get a clear legal decision. 
Does any man have freedom in this land of ours to take his 
children from a school where he thinks their religious con- 
victions and training will be destroyed?* 
~ *Since this was written several competent attorneys of Wayne 
County have volunteered their services to the Amish prisoners and 


have already secured their release from jail on a writ of habeas 
corpus. A new hearing will follow. 


I Walk and I Talk with the Cane 


dd this to your stories which show the childish inter- 
pretations of hymns. It goes into the same classification 

as “Gladly, the cross-eyed bear.” I came into the office after 
an absence because of a broken leg. My colleague Don Shaw 
remarked that it reminded him of a hymn he used to sing 
in prayer meeting when a child. As he understood it then 
it was “I walk and I talk with a cane.” He assures me that it 
was quite a shock to learn later that the words of the hymn 


really were “I walk and I talk with the king.” 
* * > 





This brings to mind an item I read in a local church 
history recently. The church was very much excited as it 
awaited the visit of a candidate for its vacant pulpit. The 
choir got out its best anthem for the occasion. Before the 
clergyman arose to preach the sermon he was saluted by 
the choir which sang an anthem which included these words: 
"I'm a pilgrim; I'm a stranger; I can tarry, I can tarry but 
a night.” Unfortunately for both choir and minister the 
selection was prophetic. 
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DISCOVE 











a floor cleuiey that costs less Hoes a Clarke 


It’s true, this charwoman’s scrub brush costs less than a Clarke floor 

maintenance machine. /nitial cost, that is. In the long run, of course, you pay 
far more to clean with a scrub brush than to invest in a Clarke. Clarke ma- 
chines cut your maintenance bills more than any low-initial-cost cleaner. The 
versatile Clarke Floor Maintainer, for instance, not only drastically reduces 
labor costs, but does so much more cleaning so much better with less work 
and in less time. It scrubs, polishes, waxes, steel wools, buffs and grinds— 
keeps your floors sparkling easily and economically. 
No matter what your cleaning needs are, there's a Clarke machine that's just 
right for you—maintainers and wet-dry vacuum cleaners in a range of job-fit- 
ted sizes and the Clarke-A-matic combination cleaner for unusually large floor 
areas. Have your Clarke distributor show you. 







SANDING MACHINE COMPANY 


235 Clay Avenue, Muskegon, Michigan 


Distributed in Canada: G. H. Wood & Co., Ltd., P.O. Box 34, Toronto 14, Ont. 
Authorized Sales Representatives and Service Branches in Principal Cities. 
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The Eclispe of the Anthem 


The place of the anthem in the worship of the church needs to be redefined. 
Music is a means to an end, not the end in itself. 


Fifty years ago the Sunday morning 
rendering of the anthem by the 
quartette of First Church was the musical 
event of the week in most American towns 
and cities. This was the one chance which 
people commonly had to hear music which 
made any pretensions to quality. It was 
also a major opportunity for ambitious 
singers to appear in public—and make a 
few much-needed dollars. The anthem was 
the chief relief from the minister's voice 
during a not-too-exciting service. It of- 
fered a bit of emotional relief to all con- 
cerned. It made the service attractive to the 
music-hungry, and somewhat more palat- 
able. 

In the past the anthem has furthered the 
cause of both music and the church. The 
church was the original talent scout for 
singers, and in years past most of our 
great voices got their start in the choir 
loft. Although most of the anthems sung 
in our churches during the early years of 
this century were saccahrine and banal, 
the very fact that people were making an 
effort to sing opened the door for better 
things. From the church point of view, it 
was the choirs that broke the monopoly 
which preachers once enjoyed and made 
of the Protestant service something more 
than a harangue. The first step towards a 
more participating form of worship was 
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John R. Scotford 


usually the singing of a response after the 
prayer by the choir. 


Re-defining the Position 

Today the anthem has lost its position 
of preeminence. Its place in the worship 
of the church needs to be re-detined. 

The ready availability of the best music 
either through records or over the air has 
completely changed the picture so far as 
the church choir is concerned. The people 
who come to church on Sunday may have 
already heard an early morning broadcast 
by one of the nation's great choirs. Many 
of them will get out their record albums 
on Sunday afternoon and listen to the 
masterpieces of the ages. Competitively 
the anthem finds itse!f in an impossible 
situation. Our fathers marvelled to hear 
anybody sing at all; today the same ef- 
forts move us to mirth. The undoubted 
improvement in choirs has been outdis- 
tanced by the growth in musical under- 
standing in the pews. More ears listen 
more critically than ever before. 


Influence of Public Schools 
Another factor in the situation is the 
development of public school music. In 





Dr. Scotford is a former editor of 
Advance, Congregational-Christian Journal. 
(see photo caption, page 19). 


most communities the dominant factor is 
no longer the church but the high school. 
This popularization of music has paid 
large dividends. Our young people have 
discovered that they can sing, and that 
they enjoy doing so. They have been en- 
couraged to play on a great variety of in- 
struments. To be musical is no longer to 
be considered queer. To exercise one’s 
talents musically is quite respectable. The 
schools have brought to most communities 
musical leaders with a better academic 
training and a broader outlook than that 
of the more or less itinerant “music 
teacher” who trudged from house to house 
in other years. 


At only one point has public school 
music rendered the church a disservice. 
In many communities the public school 
music teacher is also the director of one 
or more church choirs. In small places this 
is almost inevitable. The tendency has 
been to direct the church choir in the 
same way as the public school class— 
standing in front, often on a box, beating 
time and waving the arms around with 
abandon. This is bad with a man, worse 
with a woman, unbecoming in a service of 
worship, unpopular with the congregation, 
and quite unnecessary—as the better 
trained choir leaders have long since dem- 
onstrated. It is in the same category as the 
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gesticulations of the prompter who oc- 
cupies a box depressed in the front of the 
stage in Latin lands. We hope the day is 
coming when school teacher-choir leaders 
will leave their little stands and their little 
sticks at the school house. 


More Music than Ever 

A curious contradiction marks the 
musical situation in Protestantism. On the 
one hand, the anthem has lost its preemi- 
nent position, quartettes have almost dis- 
appeared, and the number of paid singers 
is declining. On the other hand, the 
churches are spending much more money 
on music than ever before, vastly more 
people are involved in their musical pro- 
grams, while the tradition that music is 
the “war department” of the church seems 
to be waning. The prima donnas have 
pretty much departed. Most choirs have 
less temperament and a more even tempo 
than formerly. 


Liturgical Trends 

The diminishing stature of the anthem 
is also due in considerable part to li- 
turgical trends. Not so long ago church 
officials regarded music as an added at- 
traction which might coax some people 
to church. This may have worked long 
ago, but not in recent years. One New 
York church has hired some of the lead- 
ing voices of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company to sing to a vast expanse of 
empty pews. We have commonly found 
the fanciest music in the least populated 
churches. The most dismal aspect of Holy 
Week is seen in the announcements of the 
music which will be offered to the people 
who go to church on Easter. When Christ 
is risen do we need to entice Christians to 
church with musical trading stamps? 

Most ministers and many churches have 
repudiated what might be called musical 
showmanship. For them the Sunday morn- 
ing service is no longer a program of this 
and that but an exercise in ordered wor- 
ship. Music has ceased to be an addition 
to this service and is becoming a form of 
expression within the service. At its best 
the choir no longer seeks to impress the 
congregation but rather to express for the 
people in the pews the emotions to which 
they are unable to give adequate utterance. 
That is, music is being subordinated to 
the overall religious ends sought in the 
service. It is not an end in itself, but an 
adjunct to the liturgy. 

Two circumstances are speeding this 
process. 

The Union School of Sacred Music and 
the Westminster Choir School have been 
producing ministers of music worthy of 
that titl—men and women who are both 
competent musicians and imbued with the 
concept of worship now dominant in our 
better churches. Where these people are 
employed the choir leader is no longer 
the rival of the preacher but rather his 
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partner in the holy business of leading a 
congregation into the presence of God. 
The public schools, aided and abetted 
by recorded music, radio, and television, 
have multiplied the number of people who 
enjoy singing, thus expanding the con- 
stituency from which choirs can be re- 
cruited. This shows both in the increased 
number of choirs and in their greater size. 
In the better churches multiple choirs are 
the rule rather than the exception, while 
the question, “Where can we put our 
choirs?” is becoming increasingly pressing. 
Rare is the church which has room for the 
sort of choir which we are now getting. 


Decline of the Professional 

As the number of singers increases, the 
role of the “paid lead” who is also a 
soloist declines. Volunteer singers will not 
take full responsibility so long as there are 
professionals on whom they can lean. “I 
never found out what my tenor section 
could do until we did away with the paid 
lead,” one choir leader confesses. As one 
college director of music puts it, “We 
really do not..want..unusual voices, but 
rather ordinary singers who are willing to 
work.” From the religious angle chorus 
singing is more deeply stirring to most 
people than the vocal acrobatics of trained 
voices. Worship thrives on mass effects. 
We have been present when the. efforts of 
ninety singérs were ruined by a soprano 
soloist out to earn her pay. 


The Future 


This brings us to the question, What 
will be’the role of the anthem in the wor- 
ship service of the future? This is a prob- 
lem for both the minister of music and 
the leader of worship. 

The minister of music is expected to 
recruit the singers for one or more choirs 
on a wholly voluntary basis, persuade 
them to attend rehearsals regularly, and 
to work hard when they get there. To 
win their loyal support he must convince 
them that they are doing something that is 
important. Many of them will regard 
working on the hymns and polishing the 
responses an insufficient reason for 
coming out. Choirs need anthems for 
psychological reasons. In them their work 
is dramatized. Through them the leader 
is able to teach them much. For them the 
congregation is expected to be apprecia- 
tive if not grateful. A choir is likely to 
measure the work it has accomplished by 
the number of special numbers which it 
has mastered. 

On the other hand, the leader of wor- 
ship regards music as simply a means to 
an end. He desires to create a total im- 
pression upon the congregation which will 
give them a sense of the presence of God 
and prepare their minds and hearts to 
receive the gospel. His scale of values will 
run something like this: (1) The mood 
which the organist is able to-create by the 


way he handles the prelude and the in- 
cidental music. (2) The degree in which 
the congregation participates in the sing- 
ing of the hymns and other responses. ( 3 ) 
The effectiveness of the responses which 
the choir sings. (4) The anthem. Often 
times the minister wants this to be re- 
lated to his sermon theme, which may 
be a difficult assignment. 

The Lutherans and, to a lesser degree, 
the Anglicans, approach the problem in 
another way. They have a liturgy in which 
music can have a large place. They have a 
choir primarily to “sing the service” with 
any added embellishments an incidental 
matter. Our observation is that in the 
Lutheran Churches and some of the 
Evangelical and Reformed churches it 
makes little difference whether or not the 
choir is present, as the congregation is 
usually quite competent to sing the service 
by itself. 

The reconciling of these differing ap- 
proaches need not be difficult, granted 
patience and goodwill on both sides. 

Many choirs approach their work as a 
spiritual rather than a musical exercise. 
We know a church in which the children 
have been taught for twenty years that 
they are ministers of the church leading 
the people into the presence of God—and 
they conduct themselves accordingly. Such 
an approach justifies real work on the 
hymns and responses by the choir. 

A church should have more than one 
service of worship. We should praise God 
in different ways at different times in the 
Christian year. The success of these varied 
approaches will depend in a large degree 
upon how well the choir has been trained 
for them. 

There is an increasing place in the life 
of the church for special musical services, 
particularly at Christmas and Easter, and 
these can be both exciting musically and 
deeply impressive religiously. They give 
a choir a chance to show what it can do 
in both areas. 

Although the stature of the anthem is 
diminishing, we are not urging that it be 
abandoned completely. It should be short, 
with the emphasis on the chorus rather 
than the solos, should be appropriate to 
the occasion, and should be repeated either 
within the year or from year to year. Good 
music gains in power as it becomes 
familiar to a congregation. Instead of 
choirs breathlessly seeking to prepare 
“something new” for next Sunday they 
might well divide their time between im- 
proving their approach to the total service 
and perfecting a repertoire of time-tested 
anthems with the spice of novelty in- 
troduced by the preparation for one or 
two special services during the year. We 
believe this approach would heighten the 
interest of the singers in their work, would 
encourage choir leaders to do thoroughly 
that which they undertake, and would be 
most acceptable to the worshipers in the 


pews. 
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— in Detroit 


—a report by the editor. of Church Management 


Churchmen and Architects 


hile the mercury flirted with ten 

degrees below zero, several hun- 
dred architects and churchmen motored, 
bused, trained, planed, walked, or limped 
(me—I had my leg in a cast) into De- 
troit, Michigan, for the annual conference 
on church building on Monday, February 
16, 1958. It was one of the coldest and 
stormiest days of the winter. Planes from 
the East had been grounded. Trains were 
moving but were hours late. Despite this 
cool start, the conference proved to be 
one of the most pleasant and profitable 
of all that have been held. 

It was the eighteenth annual confer- 
ence. For most of these years it has been 
promoted jointly by the Department of 
Church Building of the National Council 
of Churches and the Church Architectural 
Guild of America. The Department of 
Church Building is composed of repre- 
sentatives of some thirty denominations 
related to the National Council of 
Churches. The Church Architectural Guild 
is made up largely of architects who spe- 
cialize in church design. The Reverend 
Scott Turner Ritenour, a Presbyterian 
minister, is at present the director of the 
Department of Church Building. Harold 
E. Wagoner, A.I.A., of Philadelphia, is the 
president of the Church Architectural 
Guild. 

The cooperation of these two bodies has 
helped to develop the most interesting 
and useful conferences on church building 
and architecture to the present date. Each 
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Meet 


group holds its own individual meeting. 
Each then makes a definite contribution 
to the program. From the architects come 
the designs of new churches which are 
being planned or are in construction. 
From the churchmen come penetrating 
discussions regarding the kind of building 
which will best aid the functioning pro- 
grams of the local churches. Cooperatively 
they produce a program of lectures, dis- 
cussions, and workshops which in a three- 
day meeting can show the visitors just 
what is going on in church construction. 

These conferences are ecumenical in the 
best sense of the word. Men with liturgical 
backgrounds mix with representatives of 
the non-liturgic churches. Architects who 
cling to the traditional styles gather with 
architects who prefer contemporary archi- 
tecture. 

In Detroit the conference was held in 
the Veterans Memorial Building which 
gave space not alone for the commercial 
and architectural exhibits but also for the 
evening plenary meetings and the many 
workshops in which the groups met for 
discussion and study. Splendid food and 
catering service was also provided for the 
many meetings held each day of the con- 
ference. 

The evening meetings brought the two 
groups together with several hundred 
visitors who came to gain information for 
their own church programs. The speakers 
for these represented both of the co- 
operating agencies. President Wagoner 


Left: John R. Scotford, recipient of the 
Elbert M. Conover award for 1958 for his 
distinctive contribution to church building 
and architecture. Dr. Scotford is a church 
building consultant and a former editor of 
Advance, journal of the Congregational 
Christian Churches 


Right: Harold E. Wagoner, president of 
the Church Architectural Guild, and an 
architect in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. His 
message to the Guild is found on page 
twenty-two of this issue 





gave the opening address. The keynoter 
on the second evening was a minister, 
George Miles Gibson of McCormick 
Theological Seminary, Chicago. Dr. Gib 
son issued a timely warning stating that 
a church may be geometrically correct and 
yet become a spiritual vacuum 

Architect Alden P. Dow of Midland, 
Michigan, who is himself a symbol of the 
contemporary in architecture, startled the 
assembly by his statement that better re 
ligious education would be assured if edu- 
cational buildings were forgotten and the 
entire congregation—adults and children 
—met in the church with some visual 
aids. 


The Workshops 


The real heart of the conference was to 
be found in the workshops where under 
the guidance of a panel the members 
probed the problems both of program 
and building. There were many of these, 
but among the most interesting were the 
groups which considered Building for 
Worship, Getting Ready to Build, Build- 
ing for Christian Education and Fellow- 
ship, Use of Fine Arts in Church Build- 
ing, Financing the Building Program, 
Church Building in City Planning, Pro- 
gressive Development Planning, and Con- 
struction Problems. I do not know any 
place where the seeker of information on 
the future of church building can find 
more rewarding information than in these 


panels. 
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Gates School Chapel, Carpinteria, California. 
George Vernon Russell, architect. 

First place, churches unconnected with a 
religious education building 


Congregation Beth-El, South Orange, New 
Jersey 

Davis, Brody and Wisniewski, architects 
Third place, churches unconnected with a 
religious education building 
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Church of the Good Shepherd, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 

Robert Metcalf and associates Balogh and 
Werner, architects. 

Third place, educational buildings uncon- 
nected with a church. 


Parkland Presbyterian Church, Flint, 
Michigan 

Clifford E. Gibbs, architect. 
Honorable mention, churches over 
seating capacity. 


300 


First Bethany Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, St. Clair Shores, Michigan, Pellerin 
and Drvorski, architects. 

Second place, educational buildings uncon- 
nected with a church. 
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St Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Savannah, Georgia 

Harold E. Wagoner, architect 

Second place, churches unconnected with a 
religious education building 


The Exhibits 


There are usually two types of exhibits 
at this conference. One displays the 
renderings of exteriors and floor plans 
of new churches which are being planned 
or are under construction. The other gives 
artisans and dealers in church equipment 
a chance to display their wares. Walking 
through the corridors of these displays 
one actually absorbs the spirit of church 
building. 

The architectural exhibits are carefully 
judged and awards are made to the archi- 
tects who have scored in their plans. 
There was a tremendous variety of 
churches represented in the entries. Most 
of the buildings displayed were con- 
temporary in design. In fact, not a single 
entry of Gothic-like design received an 
award. One Colonial did make the grade 
But the rest were contemporary. The 
judges were rather sharp in their 
criticisms. 

Attempting to use the entire archi- 

tectural vocabulary in one job. 

Evidence of the lack of under- 

standing of the tradition and 

meaning of architecture, and un- 
derstanding of the contemporary. 

No original thought—just rehash 

and reassembling of old and new 

idioms. 


You will note that in some classifica- 
tions the judges refused to give awards 
on the ground that the entries were un- 
worthy of such recognition. 


The Elbert Conover Award 


One interesting custom of these con- 
ferences is the giving of an award, known 
as the Conover Award, to some individual 
who has made a contribution to better 
church architecture. The award for 1958 
went to John R. Scotford, a Congrega- 
tional clergyman and church building con- 
sultant who is well known to the readers 
of this journal. 

Elbert M. Conover, a Methodist clergy- 
man, now deceased, was for some time the 
director of the Church Building Bureau, 




























a forerunner of the Department of Church 
Building. He was very influential in 
bringing together the two groups which 
have made these conferences possible. 
Next year's meeting will be held in 
Los Angeles, California. It will be the 
first meeting of these groups to be held 
on the West Coast. The dates have been 


The Awards 


Awards were made in five categories— 
large churches, smaller churches seating 
less than 300, uncompleted churches seat- 
ing less than 300, churches not connected 
with an educational building, and, finally, 
a religious education building, either in- 
dependent or an addition to an existing 
church. 

A total of fourteen awards were made 
out of a possible twenty-five. No first, 
second, or third prizes were bestowed in 
either the large or small structure cate- 
gories. Parkland Presbyterian Church, 
Flint, Michigan, (architect—Clifford E. 
Gibbs, Grand Blanc, Michigan) was given 
the only honorable mention among large 
churches. 

Margate Community Church, Margate 
City, New Jersey, (architect—Harold E. 
Wagoner, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania) 
shared honorable mention with Hope Lu- 
theran Church, Tacoma, Washington, 
(architece—Robert Billsrough Price, Ta- 
coma, Washington) for completed small 
churches. 
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set in the month of February. All meetings 
are open to the public upon the payment 
of a small registration fee. If you are in- 
terested in receiving information in ad- 
vance concerning the 1959 conference, 
Church Management will be glad to see 
that your name is placed on the mailing 


Likewise two churches shared honor- 
able mention for small but uncompleted 
buildings. They were Saint Marks Meth- 
odist Church, Bloomington, Indiana, 
(architects-—-Edward D. James and As- 
sociates, Indianapolis, Indiana) and Saint 
Johns Episcopal Church, Holly, Michigan 
(architect-—James E. Tomblinson, Flint, 
Michigan ). 

In the category of churches not com- 
pleted with educational buildings, the 
first award was won by Gate School 
Chapel, Carpinteria, California (architect 
—George Vernon Russell, Los Angeles, 
California); second place went to Saint 
Paul's Evangelical Lutheran Church, Sa- 
vannah, Georgia (architect—Harold E. 
Wagoner, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania) ; 
and the third award, to Congregation 
Beth El Synagogue, South Orange, New 
Jersey (architects—Davis, Brody and 
Wisniewsky, New York). 

Three honorable mentions in this cate- 
gory were as follows: Saint Edmunds 
Episcopal Church, Elm Grove, Wisconsin 


Below: Some of the exhibits and ex 
supplies. Many of them are advertisers’ in 
hibitors of church goods and building 
the page of Church Management. 
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Wenzler, Shore 


Immaculate 


architect——W illiam P 
W isconsin 
Marrero, 


wood, ( oncep 


tion Church, Louisiana (archi 


tecs—Curtis and Davis, Harrison 


Schouest, New Orleans, Louisiana): and 
T. Chase McPherson Chapel, 
Fort Lewis A. and M 


( architects 


Memorial 
College, Durango, 
Hunter 


Colorado James M 


and Associates, Boulder, Colorado ) 

Educational buildings not connected 
with a church registered no first place 
A second prize was accorded First Bethany 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, Saint 
Clair Shores, Michigan (architects—Earl 
Pellerin and J. Dworski, Detroit, Michi 
gan). Third prize went to the Church of 
the Good Shepherd (United Church of 
Christ), Ann Arbor, Michigan (architects 

Robert Metcalf and associates Balogh 
and Werner, Ann Arbor, Michigan ) 

First Madison, Wis 
consin, won an honorable mention. Archi 


Baptist Church, 


tects were Weiler and Strang and Associ 
ates, Madison, Wisconsin 





—from the keynote 

speech at the recent 

Detroit joint meeting 

of the Church Architectural 
Guild and the National Council’s 
Department of Church Building 


Harold FE. Wagoner 


he theme of our joint meeting this 
year has been titled, “The Church 
Builds In A Changing World”. 

Thus the guild has, perhaps for the first 
time, officially proclaimed itself as rec- 
ognizing the fact that it can no longer be 
the champion of traditionalism. This has, 
in fact, been true for some years, if one 
is to judge from the exhibits and the 
trends of discussions. 

It has become recognized on the part of 
what I believe to be the majority of at- 
tendants that a new and vigorous archi- 
tecture, expressive of our civilization both 
materially and spiritually, has already 
arisen in America. 

This is not an unexpected turn of 
events. Perhaps as many as 20 years ago 
the three leading architectural magazines 
ceased to publish a cross section of what 
was being built for church use. 

Instead, the editors bestowed an of- 
ficial kiss of death upon all expressions 
of eclectic or stylistic architecture, and 
began to publish only the best examples 
of the non-conformist or organic school 
of architectural thinking. 

The annua! exhibit of the Church 
Architectural Guild, until 4 or 5 years 
ago, remained one of the few places of 
national importance in which one could 
glimpse a predominance of traditional 
ecclesiastical work displayed. 

Perhaps this situation was generated not 
so much by the architects themselves as it 
was by the conservative attitude of some 
of the denominational leaders, an attitude 
which was reflected in the minds of the 
building committees. 

Today we find many of the spiritual 
leaders who are charged with guiding the 
ecclesiastical destinies of their particular 
faiths in a receptive mood which rec- 
ognizes the many factors which together 
seem to demand a re-examination of the 
types of buildings which will best im- 
plement the kind of religious programs 
which are necessary in a nervous and 
changing world. 
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It has been 32 years since I received my 
degree from Carnegie Tech. 

Each year has witnessed certain changes 
in theological conceptions and variations 
in construction techniques which have 
been correspondingly reflected in our 
houses of worship and their attendant 
facilities. 

In the broad perspective of my practice, 
the metamorphosis which has occurred in 
church building during the last 4 or 5 
years is truly phenomenal. 

Truly the church builds in a changing 
world. 


What Are the Factors 
of Change? 


What are the factors which have gen- 
erated this change? Beyond, and more im- 
portant than these, what are the elements 
which will affect us as we plan for the 
future? To judge the future, we must 
evaluate the past. 

What are the basic elements which 
produce changes in architecture? Why has 
one historic “style” merged into another 
in a never ending procession? Is there, 
in reality, a modern “style” which has 
come into being to take its place as a re- 
spected peer in the procession headed by 
the classical architecture of Greece and 
the Gothicists? 

To begin with, the word “style” itself 
bears a connotation which suggests change 
purely for the sake of change, change 
without reason, change with the restless 
inconsistency of microscopic amoebae in 
a drop of stagnant water. 

The desire for something new, some- 
thing stimulating, something different, is 
an understandable and characteristic hu- 
man trait which has doubtless had its in- 
fluence upon architecture. But it is a su- 
perficial influence which has, in the main, 
resulted in peripheral, so-called “styles” 
of architecture such as the baroque, 
rococco, the French periods of the 18th 
century, and indeed, the Renaissance it- 
self insofar as it can be applied to 
architecture. 

This brings me to a point which | 
should like to emphasize as strongly as 
possible. 


New Principle of 
Construction 

No significant change in architecture 
has ever occurred except as the result of 
the discovery of a new principle of 
construction. 

Our “modern” or contemporary build- 
ings exist primarily because of the in- 
vention of reinforced concrete and steel. 
They are a natural and inevitable result 
of the obvious and honest (and sometimes 
dishonest) expressions of the structural 
elements involved. 

Thus it must be recognized that the 
basis of all architecture is engineering. 
Bur engineering alone is not enough if 
we are to create a worshipful church. We 
must go beyond. 

Perhaps it is the unwarranted stress 
upon structure, upon the bleakness of 
geometry and the starkness created by the 
thoughtless assemblage of machine made 
parts, which for so long caused building 
committees to reject all but a traditional 
approach to church buildings. 

The purity of geometry and undeniable 
logic of mathematics are insufficient, in 
themselves alone, as a foundation upon 
which to build the philosophy of an ac- 
ceptable architecture. 


Art and Engineering 

Architecture without art is engineering, 
and unless our buildings, and particularly 
our churches, contain the attribute of art, 
they are as a human body without blood. 

But art and engineering must be skil- 
fully guided into another sphere. Our 
object is not, or should not be, the “holi- 
ness of beauty”, but rather the “beauty of 
holiness”. 

If our churches do not have an atmos- 
phere conducive to worship, they have 
failed. This is the soul of the church, and 
it is the architect's task to capture its 
spirit. 

Many speak rather loosely of “style” in 
architecture. The core of each “style” is 
not, as one might at first suspect, a matter 
of whimsey but rather an exploration of 


Mr. Wagoner is president of the Church 
Architectural Guild. (see story on page 19) 
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the variations of expression which the 
structural principle involved is capable of 
producing. 

The Rev. Darby Wood Betts, in writing 
in Architecture in the Church has this 
to say: “Styles in church architecture are 
governed by the same principles that con- 
trol all other architecture. They are good 
or bad in exact proportion to their agree- 
ment with the basic theories of architec- 
ture which have been the same in all ages. 
Every theory of architecture has been built 
on three points. Vitruvius, in the days of 
Rome, spoke in terms of “commodity, 
firmness and delight”, by which he meant 
the purpose which the building was to 
serve, the safety and stability of its con- 
struction, and the esthetic pleasure it gave 
to those who used it. All three factors were 
to be thought of in all stages of the plan- 
ning with the careful consideration of each 
in relation to the others. 

“But most of all, the use of the build- 
has always been uppermost in the mind 
of the architect when he draws his plans. 
He begins from the inside and works 
out, considering the physical as well as 
the emotional results in a complex com- 
position of places where activities go on. 
He then makes the exterior a fitting ex- 
pression of the interior as well as a monu- 
ment that makes its impact upon the 
neighborhood in the terms of what is 
desired by the architect and his client at 
a particular time and place. The necessity 
of the architect's knowing theology and 
the art of worship should be obvious.” 


Make the Church Look 
Like a Church 


All of us are prone to make judgments 
from the limited horizons of our native 
habitats. 

This is particularly true in our attitude 
toward religion, and especially toward re- 
ligious architecture. 

Our childhood conception of a church 
is retained in maturity. A suggested 
change to this conception is often actively 
resisted by a subconscious reaction in 
which cultivated instinct triumphs over 
reason. 

Perhaps this is nowhere better exempli- 
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fied than in the oft-repeated dogma that 
architects should “make the church look 
like a church!” 

This is indeed a noble objective to 
which everyone instantly agrees on the 
same principle that one instinctively ac- 
knowledges the value of love of home and 
mother. As an objective, however, it is 
without purpose if we do not comprehend 
the nature of its true meaning. 

The thought lies fallow, and may be- 
come, if we are not careful, a superficial 
cliche which serves only as a cloak for 
banality and thoughtlessness. 

What should a church look like? Per- 
haps we might seek a better answer if 
we could regard the question as a psy- 
chological, rather than a physical one. In 
other words, it is not what the structure 
is but what we think it is that matters. 

Now, I am well aware that some of 
the unkind friends of our profession have 
suggested the need of psychiatric treatment 
for some of our practitioners and the 
point is doubtless well taken 

It may very well be, however, that we 
do not stand alone, and that the first 
meeting with the building committee 
should constitute a brief course in archi- 
tectural psychoanalysis rather than a dis- 
cussion of comparative fees. If we could 
define the fundamentals of our objectives 
as to the true nature and purpose of the 
church, some thoughtful architecture in 
physical form might emerge from the in- 
tangibles of discussion. 

But what should a church look like? 
Perhaps first we might say that it should 
be beautiful. But beauty lies in the eyes 
of the beholder. 

If this can be said, how much more 
is this principle true—but doubtless dif- 
ficult to perceive—as we seek to identify 
a church by attaching religious signifi- 
cance to an unfamiliar form. 

We are therefore not so much interested 
in architecture as we are in the sensory 
perception of architecture. 

Now this may, at first glance, appear 
to be an invitation to defend the “I know 
what I like” school of thinking. How 
many times have I heard the statement, 
“Mr. Wagoner, I am not an architect, but 
I know what I like.” 


Why, bless your heart, of course you 
know what you like! And if you are 
building a house for yourself, and you 
have the money, and your wife and neigh- 
bors do not object, you should have it, be 
it happy hottentot, illegitimate colonial 
or confused contemporary. 

But if you are serving on a building 
committee for a church, there are, I be- 
lieve, somewhat broader horizons to be 
examined. Those who unselfishly 
the many hours which are necessary to 
implement a church building program are 
acting for others who have contributed to 
make the program possible 

As the banker has his fiduciary respon 
sibility for the funds entrusted to his 
judgment, so does the building committee 
member have the obligation of expressing 
in the building the ideals and aspirations 
of his fellow church members and the 
ideals and aspirations of the denomination 
as a whole, since the structure they are to 
erect will proclaim the denomination to 
the neighborhood 

Emotion alone is not a satisfactory yard 
stick for measuring the acceptability of a 
design for use as a church. We must seek 
a firmer basis for action. That basis is 
knowledge 

What should a church look like? The 
answer is a personal one. In most people, 
the subconscious image can be traced to 
conception gleaned in childhood, and 
modified by environmental influences as 
they mature. 

To the New Englander, it is a white 
clapboard meeting house in a setting of 
trees; to the Floridian, it is a stucco mis 
sion; to the Chicagoan, it may mean a 
limestone mass with pointed arches and 
flying buttresses 

What should a church look like? The 
answer depends more upon the viewer 
than upon the structure. It is not a matter 
of instinct. It is the product of education, 
background, imagination and thought 
pattern. The son of a Methodist mission 
ary, who had lived all his life in China 
could doubtless not summon the nostalgia 
which epitomizes the word “church” un- 
less the structure had turned-up tile eaves 
and bamboo sliding paper doors 

(turn to page 40) 
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Christ the King Evangelical Lutheran Church. Nativity Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
Florissant, Missouri. T. Norman Mansell, architect Wonder Lake, Illinois. T. Norman Mansell, architect 


D uring the past decade most of us have 
become familiar with the term “the 
spread-out church.” Many who observe 
churches are conscious that the spreading 
out has extended until several acres of 
land are used, and some churches are 
placing their buildings in various units in 
the style of a college campus. A sufficient 
number of these churches have been com- 
pleted or are being projected to justify 
the inquiry as to whether this is a real 
trend. If it is, what are the merits of the 
campus style for a church? 


Of course, the idea is not entirely new. 
I was brought up in a church which had 
two separate buildings. One was the 


church which was used for worship; the 
other was a hall-like structure used for 
Sunday school and social events. That 
church always argued in favor of a separ- 


William H. Leach ate building for social purposes on the 


ground that such activities should not be 


First Presbyterian Church. Myers Park Baptist Church. 
Morrisville, Pennsylvania. A. Hensel Fink, architect Charlotte, North Carolina. A. Hensel Fink, architect 
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Calvary Evangelical Lutheran Church. 


Hillsboro, Oregon. T. Norman Mansell, architect. 


under the roof as the services of 


worship 


same 


Very recently we have observed that 
many churches adding church schoolrooms 
have placed them in a separate building 
rather than attaching the educational 
building to the church. There have been 
three compelling reasons for this. One is 
architectural. Many architects and churches 
do not like to add a brick educational 
building to a stone church. A brick struc- 
ture set a few feet away from the main 
building offers no clash in architecture. 
The second is an economic reason. Many 
city churches, today, know that their years 
are numbered. A rectangular brick build- 
ing may be sold at an advantage while a 
high, heavy stone structure offers a prob- 
lem in conversion to business uses. The 
third is an educational reason. Local 
church educational leaders want the church 
school to be recognized as an educational 


First Methodist Church. 


Hyattsville, Maryland. A. Hensel Fink, architect 
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Mount of Olives Evangelical Lutheran Church 


institution. If the building for that pur- 
pose is set apart and designed to look like 
a school, church folk will get to think of 
it as a school. 

The campus-style church goes much 
farther than the two buildings. Note some 
of the illustrations which appear in these 
pages. Take the Neighborhood Church of 
Pasadena, California. The plot plans show 
a church, a neighborhood house, a home 
for the minister, a nursery school, a chil- 
dren’s chapel, and an educational building 
for classes from the first grade through 
the eighth grade. Or take the Myers Park 
Baptist Church, Charlotte, North Carolina. 
The plans show that when completed there 
will be a church, a chapel, an administra- 
tion building, a fellowship youth center, 
a preschool building, and an extension 
building. The First Methodist Church, 
Hyattsville, Maryland, has a church, a 
chapel, a school, two parsonages, a fellow- 


Phoenix, Arizona. T. Norman Mansell, architect 


ship hall, a gymnasium and recreational 
building, and, in addition, offers two 
tennis courts and an outdoor swimming 
pool. 


Will This Trend Continue? 


There are hardly enough examples of 
this church construction to say 
that 
the church 
who design them have some reservations 
Yet there is much virtue in the idea 

One I have already mentioned, in dis 
cussing the separate school building. A 
campus with separate buildings definitely 
emphasizes the multi-celled program of 
the average church. Church programs arc 
no longer one-celled operations. Yet many 
people who sit in the pews still think of 


type of 
a trend in the direction of 


Even the 


there is 


campus architects 


the church as a one-celled church 
There can be little question but that the 
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into the corners and recesses of a Gothic- 
like building has dulled the appreciation 
that Sunday schools are really schools. 
Classes sitting in back of stained glass 
windows are more conscious of worship 
than they are of study. 

A second asset is the relief of traffic 
problems. When a family alights from its 
car into the parking lot the members can 
separate, each age group going to its own 
assembly room. There will be none of 
the confusion found in many churches as 
children crowd out the entrance and adults 
are crowding in. 

A third asset is the opportunity for 
landscaping to make the setting of the 
church a scene of beauty. A stern cold 
building on a street corner in a busy part 
of town has little aesthetic appeal. Several 
buildings located on an attractive campus, 
in the midst of trees and flowers, can offer 
a tremendous emotional influence. 

Fourth, there is the freedom from noise 
which is usually found in the single- 
building operation of the multi-celled 
program. This, in itself, is a factor worth 
considering. 


On the Negative Side 


But all of the arguments are not on 
the pro side. Some denominations are 
definitely opposed to the separation of the 
church activities into various buildings. 
“Keep the church program under one 
roof,” they say. Sometimes this argument 
reaches a ridiculous stage. One leader in- 
sisted that once a man got out-of-doors 
he would probably go home instead of to 
the Bible class in the next building. An- 
other insisted that in his church he wanted 
just one entrance. With that he could 
catch the children as they tried to sneak 
out to go home instead of going to the 
service of worship. 

A better argument can be made when 
some complain that the campus plan will 
expose people to the inclemencies of the 
weather. As much of our nation has cold 
winters, this is a real argument. It did not 
go far with the college president of my 
youth. He insisted that the buildings 
should be kept at some distance apart so 
the young people could get exercise and 
air. Perhaps we do not need these on 
Sundays. 

A. Hensel Fink, architect, of Philadel- 
phia, who hes designed some of the plans 


shown with this article, points out that one 
obstacle is the added cost. Surveys, con- 
duits, piping, roofs, and sidewalks cost a 
pretty penny. Don’t attempt to build a 
church along these lines unless resources 
are available. At the same time the main- 
tenance problems are enormous. Mr. Fink 
expects that eventually his churches built 
in this style will have roofs over the side- 
walks. 

T. Norman Mansell, architect, of Phila- 
delphia, who has designed many expan- 
sive church buildings, has some positive 
statements to make on the matter. 


My own feeling is that in this 
walking from one part of a church 
building to another in the open, 
or even under cover, is not logical 
or satisfactory. 

It has always seemed to me that 
the Sunday school and meeting 
room area, the social hall, and the 
church are so related and used 
together that they cannot logically 
be very well separated, unless 
minor separations result from the 
site contour problem. 

We are in favor of the advant- 
tages in a one-story church plant 
scheme, with the isolation of uses 
inherent in that arrangement, in 
the economy in construction and 
the “outdoor rooms” and play 
spaces which are often framed by 
the one-story building wings and 
which are most useful not only 
from a vista viewpoint but from 
the standpoint of play and 
recreation. 


In the buildings displayed herewith de- 
signed by Mr. Mansell, you will note the 
open air rooms mentioned which are sur- 
rounded by building walls. 


In Conclusion 

In summing up the virtues of the 
campus-style church, I think that we must 
admit that there are virtues as well as 
vices. I do not expect the trend to be suf- 
ficient to make it a controlling one. But 
I do believe that the aesthetic appeal of 
this type of layout will encourage many 
churches with sufficient resources to fol- 
low in the footsteps of the pioneers in 
this new type of church construction. 





‘Prevent us, O Lord, in all our doings. . . 


Be with us, Lord, in all we do, 
Thy gracious help afford 

And grant that all we have in view 
May with Thy Will accord. 


Let all we do begin with Thee 
By Thee be e’er sustained, 
Then let it, Lord, continued be 

Till finally attained. 


‘Tis not just the beginning, Lord, 
That merits praise from Thee, 

But by our perseverance, Lord, 
Until it finished be. 


Thy Name, O Lord, be glorified 
In all we undertake— 
Our lives by Thine be fortified 
Spent only for Thy sake. 
Preb. J. E. S. Harrison 





Arland A. Dirlam 


What 


A’ a New Englander, it is always thrill- 

ing to visit what we call “way out 
West.” Something seems to happen to re- 
ligion when one gets beyond the Hudson. 
There is a positive awareness that the 
church is a part of everyday living, and 
such an important part, that it is necessary 
to do something about it and something for 
it. Particularly do I feel that way when | 
visit Ohio. 

Here Religion seems not merely content 
to ooze, but actually gushes. You folks 
accomplish in stride most of the things 
that some other sections of the country 
hope sometime to do. 

Church building during the past decade 
has become big business. During 1957 
we spent in this country almost nine hun- 
dred million dollars for new religious 
structures. It is anticipated for this year 
ahead that our expenditures will exceed 
one billion dollars. 

This, measured in the terms of thou- 
sands of tons of steel, brick, and concrete, 
is providing a tremendous impact upon 
our national prosperity. 

Our economists, while gloomily pre- 
dicting a slight recession for 1958, with 
its expected drop of eight to ten percent 
in commercial and industrial construction, 
are happily forecasting a rise of four to 
five percent in religious building. 

Yes, the building of our physical 
churches is providing the bread and butter, 
and the clothes, and even new automo- 
biles and refrigerators in the homes of 
many of our church and nonchurch 
citizens. 

Based upon past history, the physical 
shape and form of man’s religious build- 
ings were a direct reflection of his under- 
standing of God. It was the religious im- 
pulse within man that even caused him to 
build. If we want proof of this, we have 
but to recall how early man carved little 
niches into the side of a rock as a house 
for the statues of his god, and in so doing 
gave Origin to the very art we know today 
as architecture; or how the Greeks de- 
veloped their high degree of creative 
ability as they built to the glory of the 
various gods of Greek mythology; or even 
how our Gothic forefathers as they erected 
their cathedrals, those high vaulted and 
towering structures, indicated by their 
vertical lift man’s desire to reach out from 
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from a speech at the annual pastors’ 
convention in Columbus, Ohio. 


Does the Architect 
Contribute? 


his earthbound environment and strive 
for new heights. 

Man’s climb to each new plateau in 
civilization was accompanied by his grow- 
ing concept of religion, and he tangibly 


reflected it in architecture 


What Is Happening to 
Us Today? 


As thousands of new churches appear 
upon the horizon strange things are taking 
place. Some of the new shapes and masses 
and forms do not even look like churches. 
Some even seem to shut God out rather 
than provide a setting for worship and 
meditation. 

Does this mean that modern man has 
slipped so smugly into the secular world 
that his confused religious impulses per- 
mit him to accept as religious buildings 
structures that look like the local stop- 
and-shop? I do not think so! 

In the haste of providing space for our 
rapidly expanding congregations, and in 
the hands of some architects unfamiliar 
with or unaware of the problems peculiar 
to the church—or even because of the 
lack of guidance by some church build- 
ing committees who did not realize the 
grave responsibility that was theirs, untold 
mistakes have been made. However, these 
mistakes have been in the minority. 

Man’s inclination to construct his re- 
ligious buildings in modern form is not a 
fad but a trend. With the background of 
two thousand years of Christianity and its 
accompanying advancement of civilization, 
he has reached a plateau heretofore un- 
known. With reason and theological un- 
derstanding he can draw upon the past, 
adjust it to the present, and, perhaps more 
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confidently than ever, project it into the 
future. 

We are too close to the work of modern 
endeavors to obtain a true perspective, and, 
of course, history alone will reveal what 
has been good in our contribution to 
Christianity and to religious architecture. 

Based upon the works of this past 
decade, certain facts are already evident. 

1. Modern man has the boldness of the 
Gothic builder. He dares to depart from 
tradition. He seeks a form that will more 
perfectly express the scope of his spiritual 
aspirations. He is unwilling to content 
himself with archeological patterns of the 
past. His quest reveals a sincerity far 
greater than the church auditorium 
builders of the 1890's. 

2. Modern man, while still striving to 
build to the glory of God, thinks of his 
church, not as a monument but as a co- 
ordinated grouping of units so designed, 
so conceived that within its walls he can 
sense the presence of God. In addition to 
this, modern man demands that the struc- 
ture provide the functional needs for the 
program of his church. 


We Are a Changing Church 
in a Changing World 

The ambitions and obligations of the 
church of 1958 cannot be compared with 
the responsibilities of the church of any 
other time in history. Today's church is 
not merely a place to go on Sunday. Our 
sense of Christian living does not cease 
with the benediction of the morning serv- 
ice. Our church has become a seven-day 
institution. 

How, then, do we go about preparing 
ourselves for the billion dollar church 
building boom for the year ahead and for 
the years to come? 

I believe we can take as our hypothesis 
that good architecture results when we fit 
the building to the people, and not the 
people to the building. Distorted forms 
of traditional architecture have not always 
adjusted themselves to our complex 
schedule. Nor have we yet in this transi- 
tional period produced enough good con- 
temporary churches that possess the sense 
of dignity and reverence that permits them 
at this date to rival the structures of the 
past. 


Despite this conflict I believe we do 
agree that we now design the building 
from the inside out. We do not start with 
the pretty Christmas card exterior, then 
attempt to force our program within its 
preconceived walls. Our new awareness 
in design today is the recognition that our 
present Protestant church has three major 
responsibilities—worship, education, and 
fellowship. 

As we review these separate facets we 
place the church above all, for without 
the church we could not have a church 
school; without the church we could 
not have a church supper; without the 
church we could not have any church 
activities whatever. Our well-meaning 
endeavors, no matter how religiously in- 
spired, would soon settle down to become 
a glorified community center if it were 
not for the basic desire to gather together 
for the purpose of worship. 


Good Church Design 
Starts with Theological 
Understanding 

In the past many of our churches de- 
veloped chancelitis, others perpetuated the 
central pulpit, for the sole reason that this 
was what they had always had. Choir lofts 
and even organ pipes frequently grabbed 
their place of architectural importance, 
before the architect or the building com- 
mittee even concerned themselves with 
the denominational background of the 
congregation. 

During the past decade we have seen 
many of our nonliturgical churches appear 
by their architecture to become liturgical. 
We have watched some of our liturgical 
churches adopt a setting that has caused 
them to adjust their ritual. And even 
more recently, we have noted some Roman 
churches which by their buildings look 
suspiciously like Protestant sanctuaries. 
This is fine, and by this evidence maybe 
we are on our way to a complete ecu- 
menical movement. 

Unfortunately, the majority of these 
architectural gestures, I am afraid, have 
been but secular desires to be sure that 
what was built was in accordance with 
what the best dressed church is now wear- 
ing. Atmospheres of reverence can be ob- 
tained without abandoning denomina- 
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tional characteristics; if we but stop to 
think of the basic functions of the physical 
church. 


The Church We Build 
Must Be a Vehicle of 
Communication 

It must say to us, “Here is an area set 
apart where we can prepare ourselves for 
the responsibilities of sharing in a service 
of worship. Its place of assembly must be 
such that it will stir our emotional moods. 
Its worship center must inspire us to bow 
for a moment of quiet meditation, and 
it must provide a background for us to 
see and to hear the service of the spoken 
and the written word, and sacred music 
conducted in a manner consistent with 
the characteristics of our faith.” 

We approach our church of today 
from the narthex. The narthex is a unique 
and peculiar part of church construction. 
It is the physical hyphen that says to us 
that the church is a part of, but apart from, 
this world in which we live. The wide 
open doors should beckon a welcome. 
Within its walls the visitor should sense 
the feeling that here we stop to brush off 
the dust of the secular world, and in so 
doing assist our bodies and minds to enter 
with reverence a house of worship. 

It is a preparation room, a layman’s 
sacristy. Its appointments and its archi- 
tectural detail should be the forerunners 
of the nave and the worship center beyond. 

The car ports which attempt to serve 
as narthexes in some of our newer churches 
have failed to achieve’ this goal, just as 
did the vestibules of some of our nine- 
teenth century churches, adorned with the 
bearded busts of departed deacons or the 
late chairmen of the board of trustees. At 
least, such museum characters no longer 
inhibit our architectural approach; our 
religious impulses dictate the material 
form. 

During the past decade the nave has 
blossomed forth in new expressions. Plans 
in the shape of a fish, ship, circular silo, 
or teepee have sprouted forth in all sec- 
tions of our American landscape. Some 
of them are commendable and interesting, 
because they are tangible indications of 
the church reaching out and seeking archi- 
tectural prominence, an indication of the 
striving to be missionaries, with the hope 
that their efforts will assist the church to 
regain that role of leadership in the crea- 
tive arts that for centuries it had. 

While many of these structures sincerely 
display a desire for leadership, others 
merely exhibit our new-found knowledge 
of structural engineering and our abund- 
ance of new building materials. With 
prestressed concrete, our advances in struc- 
tural glass, our new complement of build- 
ing equipment such as cranes and bull- 
dozers and concrete mixers—not to men- 
tion the plastics and vinyls and the syn- 
thetics that are part of the palette of the 
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twentieth century builder, it is to be ex- 
pected that our new church buildings 
should share in his physical advancement. 

If some of these strange forms so dis- 
turb our aesthetic souls that we become 
alarmed about the future of the church, let 
us take some comfort in the history of 
the past. The church, after all, survived 
the indignities of the Akron Plan with 
its sloping floor and its corner pulpit. The 
church outlasted the era of golden organ 
pipes and the painted ceilings of pretty 
angels blowing gleefully into long 
stemmed trumpets. 

Many of the architectural cliches that 
are being created today are not merely 
the outward ego of publicity-conscious 
architects or the whims of eccentric build- 
ing committees. Rather they point to an 
inability to interpret religious desires and 
thus reflect an indecision in knowing what 
to do. 


The Nave 


The nave, or seating area of our church, 
is the gathering place for the Christian 
family. It must be endowed with a sense 
of togethereness, a sense of intimacy. It 
must, while providing a feeling of com- 
fort one with another, maintain a posi- 
tive degree of awareness as it directs the 
focal emphasis upon worship. Whether its 
shape becomes rectangular, circular, or 
hexagonal is unimportant as long as it 
fulfills these basic requirements. 


The Worship Center 


The worship center is the prime reason 
for creating a church. Whether our de- 
nominational traditions cause us to place 
our emphasis upon the central pulpit or 
whether our liturgical background con- 
centrates upon the importance of the altar, 
the atmosphere must be such that it creates 
a consciousness of the nearness of God. 
With the absence of a worship center the 
church becomes only an auditorium, a 
place secular and uninspiring. 

There are no set rules for the creation 
of a worship center. Congregations within 
denominations themselves vary quite 
radically in their definitions of what con- 
stitutes a proper setting for their order of 
service. If there is this variance one can 
realize why the modern architect finds his 
task so difficult. 

Despite the new shapes and forms, it 
is on the development of the worship 
center that the modern architect is to be 
congratulated. Although confronted with 
a changing church, he has started his de- 
sign from this permanent nucleus, and 
from that has radiated the other elements 
of his composition. 

He has begun with the constant points 
—the Book, the service of communion, 
the preaching of the Word—and has 
translated them into positive building 
form. 

He has employed light and color; he 


has introduced a lifting quality; he has, in 
most cases, provided a setting that inspires 
the soul of a single worshiper in his 
meditations on a Tuesday afternoon as 
well as it exhilarates an overflowing con- 
gregation on an Easter morning. 

His efforts may be clouded by some 
abstract form of glass or sculpture whose 
newness is still strange to our eye. Some- 
times he disturbs us with his lack of 
concern about symmetry. His off-center 
cross may at first provoke us, but at least 
he succeeds in drawing our attention to 
the great symbol rather than having us 
accept it as merely a pretty part of the 
architectural pattern. His use of brick and 
metals may seem at first a bit brash, but 
he uses them with the same degree of 
honesty that caused the Gothic builder to 
carve from nature—the stones from the 
quarries or the trees from the forests—for 
these were the modern materials available 
to his times. 

Though still evolutionary, the great 
majority or worship centers of this current 
era seem to indicate that the builders have 
stopped and have asked themselves, “What 
do I believe?” Having answered this, they 
have tried to translate their beliefs into 
tangible form. Theology and architecture, 
as expressed by recently built churches, 
are closer together today than they have 
been in many decades past. 


Christian Education 

Christian education has been a moti- 
vating force in our religious building 
boom. It has caused much of our modern 
thinking. According to a report recently 
published by The Christian Herald, we 
had in this country, at the close of 1956, 
seven million more people going to Sun- 
day school than attending public school. 
Excluding the private and parochial 
schools, according to its figure some thirty- 
one million youngsters were enrolled in 
public schools. Thirty-eight million were 
enrolled in Sunday schools. The ratio was 
staggering. 

Figures are not yet available for 1957, 
but the indications are that the increase 
will be even greater. 

With government aid and taxpayers’ 
dollars and pressure from the local P.T.A., 
new schoolhouses have dotted every sec- 
tion of this country. This has been good 
for America, because it means that our 
youth of today will be mentally equipped 
to meet the complex problems that will 
be theirs tomorrow. It has been good for 
the church, for as these youngsters left 
their weekday million dollar schoolhouse 
even budget-minded boards of trustees and 
frugal members of the vestry finally ad- 
mitted that church kitchens or boiler 
rooms were not adequate places to house 
classes of Sunday school. 

No facet of Christian living has ex- 
panded in this past generation as has re- 
ligious education. It was only a generation 
or so ago that going to Sunday school 
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meant being assembled in the auditorium 
to sing “Hear the Pennies Dropping,” 
then to be returned to the vestry where 
dirty green curtains were drawn along a 
piece of piano wire to separate the various 
classes. Some of us won that favorite spot 
in the balcony where we could, by cleverly 
folding the Sunday morning calendar, 
make airplanes that we sent speedily sail- 
ing down onto the heads of the classes 
assembled below. 

Today we have our crib room, our kin- 
dergarten, our primary department, class- 
rooms for various age groups, youth par- 
lors, recreational facilities, and the full 
complement of aids that make the church 
school an instructive and pleasant place 
to attend, not merely a duty to fulfill be- 
cause of maternal insistence. 

Our architectural efforts in this area 
have swung from one extreme to the other. 
In some cases we have attempted to copy 
the public school with its abnormal ex- 
panse of glass. In other instances we have 
slipped back to the basement cubicles 
which, while providing a physical division 
between classes, have not proved to be 
much of an advance over the old green 
curtains. 

Our reasons for wavering have been the 
failure on the part of some groups en- 
trusted with the planning for Christian 
education to recognize that Christian edu- 
cation finds its origin in the Christian 
home. The resulting architecture must dis- 
tinguish itself from the atmosphere of 
the public school or the private kinder- 
garten. 

Ceiling heights, fenestration, appoint- 
ments, color schemes, floor coverings rival 
in importance the external mass. Truly 
if there is any one part of our church 
plant that must be designed from the in- 
side out, it is that area we devote to our 
educational program. 

Over sixty cents of our church build- 
ing dollar is being invested in new re- 
ligious educational plants. An appalling 
number of them have been designed as a 
single-purpose, one-hour-a-week institu- 
tion. The initial cost and continual up- 
keep have dug deeply into the current 
expense funds. Too much of our budget 
has had to be diverted from a program 
to provide heat and paint and the main- 
tenance of normal repair. 

Modern architecture has done much 
to overcome this financial handicap. With 
the flexibility of modern planning, the 
well conceived parish building has several 
uses for every room. The space that serves 
as a church school area on Sunday becomes 
an organizational room on Monday, a 
meeting place on Tuesday, and a multi- 
purpose element for the rest of the week, 
without adding to the operating cost or 
detracting from its basic functional design. 
This recognition of the multi-purpose 
rooms for midweek activities is an aware- 
ness of our Protestant understanding of 
Christianity. 
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Fellowship 

Protestantism’s greatest contribution to 
man’s increased conception of Christianity 
is the sense of the importance of fellow- 
ship. As evidenced by his architecture, 
brotherhood was only slightly appreciated 
by the Gothic worshiper. His presence in 
the monumental structure was for the sole 
purpose of attending mass. He paused for 
a moment of quiet prayer at one of the 
side altars of his favorite saint, then he 
left. There was no other religious facet 
that the physical limitations of the build- 
ing permitted him to enjoy. 

Contrasting with this, the little white 
church of New England, even in its 
earliest days, was the very hub of the 
community. Here you went to worship, 
there you attended town meetings and 
went to vote, here were held the open dish 
suppers and the strawberry festivals. 

From the time of early colonial days 
the Protestant church has continued to 
expand its sense of Christian fellowship 
to the point where, here in 1958, we find 
ourselves as much concerned with the 
Golden Age group as we are with the 
kindergarten, as much concerned with the 
appropriate meeting place for the Young 
Married Couples Club as we are with the 
large fellowship hall for church suppers, 
as much concerned with the youth parlor, 
replete with its television set and juke 
box and coke machines, as we have been 
with the area for our sewing circle. 

Our Protestant fellowship has created 
a new and expanding program. Our new 
architecture is being designed to accom- 
modate it. As modern man expresses his 
convictions he sets new standards—stand- 
ards much higher than those demanded by 
any previous generation. A good part of 
his church building dollar is being spent 
to attain them. 

This returns us to the question, “What 
are we getting for our church building 
dollar?” 1 believe that we are getting what 
we want, or at least what we think we 
want. Every single set of plans prepared 
by an architect, whether he is experienced 
in church work or not, must survive the 
test of approval by some church building 
committee, and eventually, the blessing of 
the congregation, before the lines on the 
blueprints are translated into actual build- 
ing form. 

When we spend as much as a billion 
dollars a year for new religious buildings, 
can we be content with architecture for 
our church that is a mere structural solu- 
tion? Must it not speak to us in con- 
vincing spiritual tones? But are laymen 
willing and ready to assume that respon- 
sibility? Do they think of their physical 
church as a direct reflection of the re- 
ligious traditions and beliefs of the con- 
gregation, or are they sufficiently content 
so long as the over-all plan incorporates 
some particular pet design they have in 
mind? 

Preparing laymen for the responsibility 


of building is our challenge for tomorrow. 
Your future building committees will not 
be made up with the local plumber or 
carpenter, or even the civil engineer, who 
has been chosen for his technical know!l- 
edge. Your future building committees 
will consist of those individuals who know 
the present and the projected program of 
the church. They may not know the dif- 
ference between a two-by-four or a bar 
joist; waterproofing and laminated trusses 
may sound like synonymous terms; but 
this lack of technical jargon is unimpor- 
tant if they know what they, and the con- 
gregation, want to achieve. 

Let us hope that their first question 
will not be, “How much will it cost?” 
For too long we have been entering upon 
our church building programs with the at- 
titude of “how cheap” and not “how well” 
can we build. 

Yes, during 1958 we will spend one 
billion dollars for new religious build- 
ings. It is a sum far greater than has ever 
been spent before. With this staggering 
figure there is bound to come a com- 
placency, a confidence that we are build- 
ing well, a natural feeling that we are 
doing all right. Yet, have you looked at 
our national budget recently? Have you 
witnessed how the Russian Sputnik has 
caused the juggling of our economic 
thinking? What has been your reaction 
to the forty billions of dollars for mili- 
tary defense? Our American people have 
demanded that. There has been no ques- 
tion of how cheap we can do it, or even 
any assurance of what we are going to 
get. The frenzy of protecting our physical 
well-being seems not to be measured by 
a mere dollar sign. 

For every guided missile, or misguided 
missile, that we fire or attempt to fire 
we spend one million dollars of our tax- 
payers’ money. For every atomic sub- 
marine that we launch we double that 
amount. For every new weapon of destruc- 
tion we cheerfully approve the expenditure 
of additional millions, because such in- 
vestments supposedly protect us against 
the possible onslaught of godless Russians. 

What a difference we seem to make in 
the importance of our physical and spirit- 
ual well-being! The average new Protes- 
tant church costs less than $200,000. It 
serves as a church home for six to eight 
hundred members. It serves as a source of 
Christian education for three to four hun- 
dred youngsters. It exists as a spiritual 
center for an entire community. For the 
cost of one misguided missile we could 
build five such church homes. For the 
cost of every new weapon of destruction 
we could provide scores of new spiritual 
centers that would advance the awareness 
of God and the importance of the brother- 
hood of man. 

We are getting a lot for our church 
building dollar, but when weighed against 
the other side of the ledger, are we getting 
enough dollars for the building of our 
churches? 
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Aldersgate Methodist Church 


Warrensville Heights, Ohio 


Damon, Worley, Samuels and Associates, Architects 


Area, 15,000 sq. ft.—Cost per sq. 


S ome years ago the building committee 
of the Aldersgate Methodist Church 
of Warrensville Heights, Ohio, voted un- 
animously to proceed with a Georgian 
styled structure, though the architects, 
Damon, Worley, Samuels and Associates 
of Cleveland had urged upon it the advan- 
tages of contemporary architecture. On the 
basis of preliminary drawings in the 
Georgian style, a fund-raising campaign 
was engaged in. A year later, after the 
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existing edifice had been sold, and the 
campaign completed, some members of 
the committee gave further thought to the 
contemporary, as prelude to the prepara- 
tion of working drawings. Remembering 
that the architect had told them that con- 
temporary was cheaper to build and to 
maintain, they asked the architect to pre- 
pare an alternate sketch using the same 
floor plan. 

A comparison of the two approaches is 





in order. The contemporary design called 
for the same number of seats in the nave, 
and the same number of students in the 
educational wing, yet the total cubage was 
reduced from 283,00 cubic feet for the 
Georgian to 235,000 cubic feet for the 
contemporary; thus a saving of 48,000 
cubic feet. Further, the Georgian, with 
coved plaster ceilings, cornices, elaborate 
woodwork and spire, would have cost 
much more per cubic foot. An estimated 
$72,000 was saved in the switch. Future 
maintenance costs were reduced too, for 
the woodwork and the spire would have 
required regular painting. 

Although the contemporary design was 
subsequently accepted on the basis of eco- 
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nomy, the people are well satisfied with 
its beauty, form, symbolism and color. 
And so they must, for the church must 
not be an anachronism. Former styles, re- 
flecting the culture of days gone by, are 
costly in our present day, and do not 
speak to the relevancy of religion to con- 
temporary culture. Though some newer 
styles may jar those who love traditional 
form, these people must come to realize 
that economy can be a matter of Christian 
stewardship. If it is possible to create form 
which has beauty and meaning out of 
contemporary materials and architectural 
and engineering discoveries, then by all 
means we must do so, or run the risk of 
using wastefully the substance placed in 


our hands by our creator 
Aside from economy, the best of con 


temporary can stand on its own. There are 


always “sports”, dead-end spurs, in any 
creative age. Our age has them. Some 
contemporary work is probably monstrous 
But the best achieves what it sets out to 
do, which is to provide a place for mean- 
ingful worship, for fellowship, for edu- 
cation. In this it is far ahead of a half a 
century ago, when beauty was shunned 
and worship consequently was sterile 
The objection is sometimes raised that 
we need ties with the past to maintain our 
balance. I think that it is significant that 
those churches which have the strongest 
traditions are in the vanguard in experi- 


Left: Narthex 
screen with scat- 
tering of stained 
glass panels 


Right: Reredos of 
colorosa travertine; 
woodwork of 
white-filled Philip- 
pine mahogany and 
red mahogany. 


Furniture of white 
oak, walls, quiet 
blue-green, ceiling 
darker bluegreen 
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menting with new forms. In these new 
forms they attempt fresh interpretations 
of time honored truth and symbolism. Be 
cause they have a strong and original 
tradition, they can safely experiment with 
out losing identity. Those who merely 
copy, on the other hand, may well confuse 
the form with the essential truth which 
the form tries to express, and consequently 
may be more adrift and unrelated to their 
origins than those who break cleanly with 
the outward expression in order to tic 
themselves more firmly to the truth be 
hind the expression 
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4@& —-oR BEAUTY 
AND SIGHT 


Create a new atmosphere in your 
church with the distinctive styling 
and planned illumination of Light- 
ing by Novelty. Engineering guid- 
ance is available at no obligation 
---@ letter from you will bring our 
representative. 









Free Catalog... 


To see the wide range of 
authentic traditional and 
contemporary designs, write 
for catalog. 















formerly The Novelty Lighting Corp. 
2484 East 22nd Street Cleveland 15, Ohio 

















“Stationary” rocks 
in single or double 
face nits snap-lock 
rigidly together to fit 







any space or provide 
capacity required. 












COAT and HAT RACKS 


Style D.P. 4-40, Portable Checker Rack (illustrated) 
is 4 ft. 2 in. long: holds 40 coats and hats; goes 
wherever needed on large. ball-bearing-swivel 
‘casters. Comes with or without checks and snap-on 
numbers. Strongly welded of square tubular. heavy 
gauge and highly embossed furniture steel Smart 
in modern baked finishes. Give lifetime service ~ 
never sag. creak or sway. 3 {t., 4 & 5 ft. units avail- 
able. as well as other efficient space saving equip- 
ment for every church. school, commercial. 
industrial and institutional need 

Write for Bulletin CK-33 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
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Culver 


T he church-building program in Amer- 
ica faces a two-edged sword in the 
form of a constantly rising cost of con- 
struction and a constantly growing need 
for church facilities. 

On each new project, the architect faces 
a committee which has requirements twice 
those that can be met by the budget avail- 
able. The committee doesn’t need an archi- 
tect. What it needs is a genie! Since there 
are a limited number of these available, 
the better solution seems to be a business- 
like approach to the problem. Both parties 
must understand their duties and obliga- 
tions. Starry-eyed committees should not 
be seeking architects in ivory towers. 
Beautiful, worshipful, economical struc- 
tures are built by talented architects work- 
ing with sensible committees. 


The Mephistopheles who tempts all 
building committees is “cost per square 
foot.” Committees use this phrase as 
brightly as though they were saying, 
“Good morning,” but to each person it 
means a different thing. Let us consider 
what this subject of cost includes. Starting 
from the site preparation and excavation, 
it goes up through the foundations, floors, 
structure of walls, roof, ceiling, wall 
finishes, electrical system, heating system, 
painting, ornamentation, masonry work, 
sculpture, to the final washing of the 
windows. 

Each one of these items is highly var- 
iable. For instance, what finish do we 
mean when we say concrete floor? For 
15c a foot we can acid-stain and wax it; 
for 25c a foot we can cover it with 
asphalt tile; for 75c a foot we can put 
down a cork floor; for 80c a foot, a rubber 
floor; for $1.00 a foot, a good grade of 
vinyl; and for $1.50 you can have a fine 
grade of carpet. From 15c to $1.50 per 
square foot on the flooring alone! When 
you say that building costs so much a 
square foot, each person on the commit- 
tee has a different idea of what is in- 
volved, and proceeding in such a manner 
can result only in misunderstanding. From 
the architect's point of view, this is pro- 
fessional suicide. 

I heard recently of a project that had 
an ample budget of $600,000. When the 





Don’t 
Be a 
Bungling 


Heaton 


bids were opened, the low bid was over 
$1,000,000. How can this state of affairs 
be prevented? The answer is simple: 
Know what you are talking about; know 
what everyone is talking about; finally, 
get them all to agree, and then proceed 
in a businesslike manner. 

It is my belief that an architect does 
not design a building. The architect and 
owner, through teamwork, produce a suc- 
cessful building, and the preliminary de- 
sign is a good place to start. If you ask 
the average owner what he wants in a 
building, he will say, “The moon, if it 
doesn’t cost too much.” In other words, 
he is not prepared to answer your ques- 
tion intelligently. Ask the contractor how 
much a building is going to cost and he 
will tell you to decide what you want; 
show him working drawings, and he will 
tell you accurately. This is much too late. 
The committee and architect need this in- 
formation in the first design phase to 
avoid the disaster mentioned above. 


Procedure 

In my experience, I have found it satis- 
factory to proceed as follows: 

1. Prepare a site analysis before the pre- 
limary drawings are undertaken. The pur- 
pose of this is to masterplan the entire 
site in general terms. 

2. Establish on a superficial basis a 
unit cost for each of the elements, explain- 
ing carefully to the committee that this 
is not the detailed cost estimate; its only 
purpose is to make the committee realize 
that the three buildings they are talking 
about are going to cost $300,000 instead 
of the $150,000 they actually have to 
spend. This is the proper time to start to 
be realistic and concentrate on those ele- 
ments that are actually within its budget. 

If any committee members are still 
under the impression that an architect can 
reach into a pink ethereal cloud and bring 
down a beautiful building, served on a 
silver platter, now is as good a time as 
any to have the rude awakening. With this 


Mr. Heaton is an architect of Pasadena, 
California. 
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—some suggestions for smooth careful 
procedure in planning and execution. 


Building C 


resolved, the committee is ready to get 
down to business. 

3. Following the site analysis, the pre- 
liminary drawing should be started on the 
adjusted program. During this stage of 
the work every element of the design is 
carefully considered and reconsidered until 
all the teaching, recreational and worship 
elements of the program are incorporated 
into the plans. 

During the preliminary drawing state 
the architectural design of the exterior 
and interior of the building is carefully 
worked out, and the materials of walls, 
floors, and ceilings are determined, and 
problems of heating, ventilating, and 
lighting are resolved. Upon completion of 
preliminaries we have all the information 
regarding structure and all the materials 
chosen, without, of course, the working 
drawings with which to build. 

4. At this point it is imperative that 
a detailed cost estimate of the entire pro- 
ject be prepared. The undertaking of such 
a breakdown of materials and equipment 
involved in the job will require an early 
decision on their type and quality, and 
will take the committee from the area of 
broad generalities to an area of recorded 
specifics. 

5. The resulting estimate, in all prob- 
ability, will be too high, but is not this 
the proper time to find it out? No ex- 
pensive working drawings have been pre- 
pared, no embarrassing announcement has 
been made to the congregation, and all the 
factors of the estimate are in writing so 
that the committee can analyze each of 
the parts that make up the total estimated 
price. 

6. Now the committee is in a position 
to participate as a member of the de- 
signing team. Each element of cost esti- 
mate can be scrutinized in relation to the 
cost of the whole project. The member 
who previously insisted on gold door- 
knobs throughout will probably agree 
that such knobs are required on the front 
door only. This example is a little fa- 
cetious but no more improbable than 
some of the requests actually made. Ex- 
perience has taught me that nothing will 
make Christians out of a building com- 
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ommittee 


mittee faster than showing them the total 
of a cost estimate. From that point on, 
“cooperation” is their middle name, and 
the materials and details that were indis- 
pensable a short time before suddenly 
take on a new look. 

The following example from my own 
experience will illustrate what this 
awakened spirit of cooperation can ac- 


complish. The original demands of a par- | 


ticular building committee resulted in a 
cost estimate of $110,000. The announce- 
ment of this total cost hatched a spirit of 
cooperation, and, after one session with a 
red pencil, the estimate was revised to 
$96,000, and a second examination 
brought the same project down to 
$87,000. At this point everyone knew 
what each had in mind, and when the 
final estimate was approved all were de- 
lighted with the facilities provided, and 
were even more delighted when the actual 
contract price came in within $150 of 
the estimate. 

The completed preliminary cost esti- 
mate has two main parts: 


a. The tabulation sheet on which are 
recorded the thirty or forty trades which 
make up the job, and the adjusted total 
for each after the committee's final re- 
visions. A factor of five percent should 
be added to cover the contractor's over- 
head and a factor of profit added. A con- 
tractor is entitled to a ten percent profit, 
but, under the heat of competitive bidding, 
this is often reduced to six or seven per- 
cent. The sum of all these figures repre- 
sents the estimated contract price. 

b. The second and basic part of the 
estimate are the take-off sheets for each 
of the trades listed on the tabulation. Here, 
the number of yards of plaster, paint, and 
carpet are recorded and priced for 
quantity. The number of square feet of 
brick, concrete, tile, and asphalt paving 
are enumerated, and all the other trades 
and services as well. All these facts are 
down in writing for the committee's ap- 
proval, thus avoiding later misunder- 
standing. 








7. At this point a wise architect will 


require written authorization from the 





Footnote 
on beauty 
and 


dignity... 





PHILADELPHIA 
Church Carpet 


Members know they are put- 
ting their best feet forward when 
they walk on Philadelphia 
Church Carpet. Select either 
Philadelphia's popular and tra- 
ditional “Church Red”, or any 
of the many other beautiful col- 
ors and textures. They have 
true inspirational dignity and 
appropriateness of design. 





Dense 100% wool. Con- 
ceals footmarks, cushions 
sound. 





Wears long and well. Yet 
requires only minimum 


care. 





Figured Wiltons, plain 
and Moresque velvets and 
hard twists. 

Famous for quality since 1846 


Write for name ond address 
of dealer nearest you 


PHILADELPHIA 
CARPET CO. 
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made like new by superimposing 


tectural 


oily conditions. 








TREACHEROUS OLD STAIRS | 
MADE LIKE NEW THIS EASY WAY | | 


Treacherous stairs—worn stairs—slfppery stairs—can be 


NEW ALUMINUM STAIRMASTER SAFETY TREADS 
over existing stairs. You can do it in one day without 
interruption of traffic. Made of Non-Corrosive Archi- | 
Aluminum. Ends costly stairway maintenance. 
Positive anti-slip ribs provide safe footing even under 


“Step Ahead with WOOSTER SAFETY TREADS” 

















building committee which will state the 
buildings authorized for working draw- 
ings, the estimated cost, and the date of 
the preliminary drawings’ final approval. 
This businesslike precaution is a final 
check to avoid misunderstanding, since, 
if the authorization is wrong, the com- 
mittee chairman will not sign it, or the 
architect will not accept it, depending on 
who is confused. 

8. The architect now begins the prep- 
aration of the working drawings, with the 
cost estimate constantly being examined 
by the draftsmen and engineers involved 
to see that the work they are doing con- 
forms to the committee’s approvals. The 
building committee continues on the de- 
sign team by checking the working draw- 
ings during their preparation and finally 
approving them for bidding purposes. 

It is only fair that the reader realize 
the problem that faces the estimator. Ac- 
tually he is trying to outguess scores of 
subcontractors several months before the 
working drawings and final bids are pre- 
pared. The high and low bids turned in 
by the contractors will probably vary as 
much as twenty-five percent even though 
they are prepared from working drawings 
that were studied carefully over a three- 
week period and after consultation with 
scores of subcontractors. Each of the con- 
tractors is convinced before opening of 
bids that his bid is low. Naturally they do 
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not undertake three weeks of work for 
fun. Yet there is often a large percentage 
of people who expect the architect, work- 
ing months in advance, to out-guess all 
the contractors who, in the end, cannot 
outguess each other. 

Of course, a factor of variance must be 
allowed in the committee's figures. In all 
probability fifteen percent is as realistic 
as possible. Often building committees are 
apt to insist that the architect's estimate be 
identical with the successful contractor's 
bid. The architect's answer to this sug- 
gestion is to design to eighty-five percent 
of the budget. Both the architect and com- 
mittee will be ahead if they design as a 
team to hit the budget on the head, and 
then, if the low bid is slightly in excess 
of the budget, negotiate with the low con- 
tractor to arrive at a revised contract that 
equals the budget. 

9. During construction of the building 
the committee can avoid costly extras by 
proceeding in a businesslike manner. It 
should be agreed by all members in ad- 
vance that their discussions directly with 
the contractor shall be limited to passing 
the time of day. Any complaints or crit- 
icisms regarding the contractor should be 
directed to the architect, and, in turn, the 
contractor should be instructed that any 
complaints he may have against the owner 
be directed to the architect. Since fifty 
percent of the complaints on both sides 





FREI Get complete information on HOWE 
Folding tables! Write today for illustrated folder con- 
taining dimensions, styles, structural details. 
If it folds... ask HOWE! 
HOWE FOLDING FURNITURE, INC. 
1 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of the famous HOWE line of tables for the home. 
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HOWE FOLDING TABLES 





STRENGTH 


WHERE IT COUNTS! 


@ HOWE Folding Tables stand dependably firm despite hard 
use! Each table has a riveted and welded, high-grade carbon 
steel understructure. This chassis, constructed around heavy 
steel angle iron rails, runs the full length of the table! Legs 
are 12” square tube steel with lapped seams. Each is individu- 
ally braced at the corner, thereby providing flexible strength 
at the point of greatest strain! 

Howe table tops, too, are built to last. Aluminum-edged 
tops (all plywood, as well as Masonite, Micarta or linoleum 


Though strong enough to support 2,000 Ibs., HOWE Fold- 
ing Tables are light in weight and easily handled 





WOOSTER PRODUCTS INC., Wooster, Ohio on siywees ate siveted on. 
| Please send new bulletin on making stairs safe and 
8 beautiful. $9 by one man! 
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are due to misunderstandings, many hurt 
feelings are thus avoided, and fair adjust- 
ments for the remaining questions can be 
accomplished in a spirit of mutual respect. 

10. Mutual respect can be accomplished 
best by fair architectural supervision. All 
must learn that when the contractor is 
right he is right, and when the owner is 
right he, too, is right. Contractors who be- 
lieve the myth that architects believe the 
owner to be right, right or wrong, and 
owners who believe that all contractors 
are villains are both outdated. Fair treat- 
ment of the contractor will gain a valuable 
ally on the owner-architect-contractor 
team. 

11. Since the design process never 
stops, it is wise for the committee to allow 
itself a nominal contingency factor in ex- 
cess of the contract price for changes and 
improvements that may become apparent 
as the work advances. It is impera- 
tive that any such changes be negoti- 
ated by the architect, and a change order 
prepared. This should be signed by both 
the owner and the contractor before the 
work is commenced. Thus the committee 
will always know its total obligation. 

12. The building committee must keep 
in mind that they are stewards of the 
church’s money and that they should be 
businesslike at all times. Even if they con- 
duct their personal business affairs in an 
informal manner, they must be account- 
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able for their decisions as a building com- 
mittee. Each meeting should have care- 
fully kept minutes, and each decision 
should be the result of a vote. Informal 
relationships with contractor and architect 
should be avoided. I do not wish to imply 
that a building project is an unhappy ex- 
perience, quite the contrary. But it is 
wise to remember that from preliminary 
drawings to completion of construction it 
is a long period of time, and that 
“familiarity breeds contempt.” 


Preparing the Congregation 
There are two other points that will 
make the whole operation run more 








smoothly. First, it is naive for a committee | 


to believe that a congregation can as- 
similate in a stilted thirty-minute pres- 
entation what has taken the architect and 
the committee three months of painstaking 
effort to conceive. A congregation can best 


be brought up-to-date by the presentation 


of a series of color slides, ~ften ia the 


form of cartoons, which develop, step-by- | 


step, the problems that have faced the 
committee. On one job, although a seven- 
acre site was available, a large group in 
the congregation was convinced that the 
church should be built on the corner. In 
the presentation of the preliminary draw- 
ings it appeared that the architect was 
agreeing, but as the cartoon slides un- 
folded the future use of the adjoining land 
it was clear that the traffic and congestion 


would make the corner an undesirable lo- | 


cation. In succeeding slides each of the 
problems was resolved so that in the end, 
when the actual committee recommenda- 
tion was presented, preconceived opinions 
were forgotten, and the congregation was 
ready to give fair consideration to the 
committee's proposals. 


Competent Advice 

Secondly, before any committee would 
invest $100,000 in securities, a careful in- 
vestigation would be made of the resources 
and the future of the stocks under con- 
sideration. Proper counsel and competent 
financial advice would be sought, and the 
decision would not be based on prejudiced 
opinions. 

Likewise, in the design of your church, 
do not plan for 1925 (as you remember 
a church when a student in 
Sunday school), nor for 1950 (as you 
remember it as a teacher), but plan for 
1980, since our hope is in the future. Re- 
spect the counsel of your architect, as he 
is aware of the evolution that takes place 
in the construction industry and in the 
science of education. 

The architect seeks, as you do, a wor- 
shipful, effective, and economical church 
plant, and he has the ability to visualize 
the final result. When this is achieved, 
you, too, can see the success of the project, 
and his professional future will be assured 
by your approval of his creative efforts. 


you were 
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BEAUTIFY YouR CHURCH NOW 


with economical, superbly designed quality church fumiture 
by National. WRITE TODAY FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG 


tio 





CHURCH FURNITURE CO. 
821-23 Arch Street, Philedelphie 7, Pe. 











REDINGTON Champion FOLDING TABLE 





IDEAL for 
BANQUET or 
CLASSROOM 


PROVIDES 25% MORE 

SEATING CAPACITY 

No Knee Interference 
% Folds to a Thickness of 2%” 
% Automatic Leg-Lock for Safety and Rigidity 
Available in Various Sizes, 


FOLDING CHAIRS 
in STEEL or WOOD 


No. 101 (illustrated right) 
18 gauge tubular steel frame. 
uggedly built for maximum 
strength and shaped for utmost 
comfort. 





All Smooth Top 
Surface Is Not Marred By 
Screw, Rivet or Bolt Holes 


*% Light Weight... Easy to Handle 
% Unconditionally Guaranteed 
Colors, Patterns 


has an 


No. 83 Built of seasoned 
hardwoods. Designed for 
long, trouble-free serv- 
ice. Reinforced with 
heavy steel rods. 





WRITE for LITERATURE 
DIRECT DISCOUNT PRICES 


. P. REDINGTON & CO. 
DEPT. O SCRANTON 2, PENNA. 
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CHURCH SEATING 


Beauty of Design 
Exceptional Quality 
True beauty of design is maintained by 
Manitowoc Studios through careful 
study for architectural correctness and 
close attention to pr ion. 
Exceptional quality is maintained 
through modern facilities and methods 


which assure our customers of the 
finest in seating and chancel " 


For America’s finest in Church Furniture, 
consult : 


MANITOWOC CHURCH 
FURNITURE COMPANY 
1214 Lincoln Avenue e Dept. CM 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


















announcing... 
the new LOW COST 


MAAS-ROWE 


Console Carillon 
with 25 minor-tuned (English-Type) Bells 







Here is the ‘‘single-package’’ carillon that 
smaller churches have been waiting for! 
Amplifier and carillon are combined in 

one console-type cabinet, resulting in the 
simplest possible installation and the 

lowest possible price, without 
sacrificing quality! 

Complete with tower speaker and 

45 watt amplifier 


$8900 


MAAS-ROWE 

Carillons 
3015 Casitas Ave, « Los Angeles 39, Calif. 
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—a children’s sermon 


God Loveth the Clean 


EE eel 


John Schott 


6] 's sure all boys and girls love a 
circus; I know I do. Some time ago 
when the Greatest Show on Earth was in 
town I went down to the grounds to watch 
the workers put up the tents and get 
things in order for the opening perform- 
ance. I was especially interested in a group 
of about one hundred boys who were 
helping to fix the seats. They had been 
promised tickets to the afternoon show, 
and on those terms were glad to help 
With a terrific amount of shouting, and 
what I considered unnecessary noise, they 
chased up and down the aisles slamming 
the seats into place. They did three times 
as much work as a group of men would 
have done; they were having a grand time, 
and I enjoyed watching them work. 

But then I saw something which dis- 
appointed me terribly. After all the seats 
had been put into place, one of the 
workers brought a huge bag and said, 
“Get going boys, and pick up all the 
pieces of paper in-between those chairs”. 
The boys literally stopped in their tracks. 
I could almost hear them saying to one 
another, “Does he really mean it? What 
papers? Where are they?” The place was 
covered with filthy newspapers and wrap- 
pings, but for some reason these boys 
could not see them. This man, unfortu- 
nately, like so many of your fathers and 
mothers, had made a bad mistake; he 
failed to realize that children, especially 
boys, for some reason or another can’t 
see dirt, and if they do see it, they like it. 

Harry was just that kind of a boy. 
His room was always a mess. No sooner 
had his mother cleaned the room when 
Harry had his clothing, toys and baseball 
equipment scattered all over the place. 
Something had to be done. His parents, 
therefore, planned to have him spend the 
summer with his Uncle Jim on the farm. 

Harry, of course, enjoyed this im- 
mensely. Even though he always seemed 
so tired when he had to get up and go 
to school, yet on the farm he would 
bounce out of bed at 5:30 in the morning, 
eagerly make his way to the pasture, bridle 
his horse, and ride out to bring the cows 
home for milking. 

Before long his uncle pointed out to 
Harry that if he did not want his horse 
to get sick he had to take good care of 
the stable, cleaning it out very carefully 








Readers of Church Management wil! be 
sorrowed to learn of the recent death of 
Mr. Schott, a contributor to our columns 
and a reviewer of books. He was the 
associate minister of the Swarthmore 
Presbyterian Church. 


each morning. His uncle also encouraged 
him to make the horse’s harness shine by 
highly polishing it every day. Harry came 
to see that when the harness sparkled, the 
horse seemed very happy and pranced 
about so much better. 

But Harry learned another very valu- 
able lesson that summer. Down the road 
about two miles was a farmhouse which 
was a sad looking affair. The family had 
been careless. The house needed painting 
and repairing, the crops were poor, and 
the horses were so thin that the neighbors 
thought it was cruel making them haul 
such heavy loads. There were also two 
boys in that family who never were 
dressed up. On Saturday nights the people 
could easily tell where these boys were 
sitting in the motion picture theatre. But 
more than that, they had dirty minds, and 
all the better boys and girls would have 
nothing to do with them. 

Harry had learned two very valuable 
lessons from that summer's experience on 
his uncle’s farm. But those same lessons 
can be learned any day by a visit to the 
circus grounds. In the horse tent men 
work all day long keeping their horses 
clean. They don’t want any dirt around; 
they don’t want any infection or disease 
to get started. So also is it with the per- 
formers. These acrobats, jugglers and 
clowns are clean living individuals. They 
can't have dirty minds or habits; that's 
taking too great a chance. Dirty habits and 
a dirty mind attract things which are un- 
pleasant and harmful. No wonder a 
famous writer long ago said, “God loveth 
the clean”. 





New Choir and 
Organ Music 

Readers who use the annual choir 
and organ music recommendations 
which appear in our July Directory 
issue will doubtless recall the works 
of Mrs. Alice Crane Williams. Mrs. 
Williams advises us of the publica- 
tion of new compositions which will 
be of interest: 

In the Cathedral: Organ Suite. 
1) Vox Celestis; 2) Meditation; 3) 
Vox Humana; 4) Grand Choeur. 
$2.50. 

The Way, the Truth and the 
Life: an anthem with a contralto 
solo. Will be released in October. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained from Mrs. Williams, 4109 
Bushnell Rd., University Heights, 
Ohio. 
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The Right 


Use 
Authority 


O ne of the worst things that can happen 
in a church is to have the laymen 
saying, “The minister says we can't do 
that,” or, “The minister says we have to 
do it this way.” Though the minister in 
situations like these is often quoted out 
of context, the fact that he is quoted at 
all may indicate a failure in the proper 
use of authority. 

It is a persistent problem for some of 
us. Most churches have by-laws and rules 
of procedure which outline who has the 
right to make decisions and give orders 
in many phases of the church's work. Still 
there are large areas where authority is 
not carefully defined. There are also many 
areas where, even though the minister or 
some other official of the church has 
authority, he ought not to use it. 

Let’s take a look at four propositions 
that can help us use the authority that 
is ours properly. 


The More We Have, 
The Less We Use 


The first proposition is this: We ought 
not to use all the authority that we have. 

There is a theory that you don’t need 
road manners if you are a ten-ton truck. 
A familiar corollary is that you don’t have 
to be right if you are the President. An- 
other corollary is that if you are the 
minister, then your decisions should never 
be questioned. This is known as throw- 
ing your weight around; and neither the 
truck driver, the President nor the 
minister is liked for doing it. 

An executive of one of our public utili- 
ties who is also an active Methodist lay- 
man said recently, “The more authority 
you have, the less you use.” There comes 
to mind the picture of an army sergeant 
loudly barking out orders to a handful of 
men. He has very little authority, yet he 
uses all of it and more to control the lives 
of the men under him. On the other side 
is the general quietly and gently ad- 
ministering the whole army. If a general 
and the executive of a public utility don’t 
use all the authority they have, neither 
should we ministers. 

I'm not talking about preaching and 
teaching. We are told that Jesus “taught 
them as one who had authority.” So 


~ Me. Moon is minister of the First Meth- 
odist Church, San Leandro, California. 
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should we. We should preach and teach 
with all the conviction and authority we 
can muster from our study and our experi- 
ence. But we ought not to administer the 
church that way. 

For example, we may have the authority 
to set and define programs for Bible 
classes, a mission study project, or a series 
of Lenten lectures. A minister can do the 
work, make all the decisions, announce 
the dates, and expect people to come. But 
a minister who operates that way can get 
a long way from his people. On the other 
hand the minister who shares the planning 
and the decisions with others will profit 
from the ideas, the participation, and the 
understanding of his people. 

Again, a minister may have the au- 
thority to tell the youth fellowship what 
their program will be. There may be only 
a few who would question the minister's 
authority to make those decisions, but 
many would question his wisdom. He 
would be cheating the young people of 
the opportunity to learn by doing, and 
cheating himself of an opportunity to 
learn what young people are thinking 
about. 

Once more, a few would question a 
minister's authority to select his secretary 
or his associate minister. Yet the minister 
who shares this authority with appropriate 
officers and committees discovers that 
better decisions are possible as others 
share their perspective with his. 

As I think of the areas where I have 
been reluctant to share authority and slow 
to include others in on decision-making, 
these appear to me now to be ones where 
I felt insecure. If we do not have confi- 
dence that our decisions will stand up in 
the free forum of discussion where they 
can be questioned and debated, we are 
tempted to throw our weight around. This 
is not good for the minister or the church. 

In a well-organized church few de- 
cisions are up to the minister alone and 
most of those few the mature adminis- 
trator will choose to share. He will not 
use all the authority that he has. 


Have Policies Carefully 
Established 

Secondly, we can reduce decision- 
making by having policies properly estab- 
lished. 


Robert W. Moon 


It was the practice in one church to 
have a committee of the Board of Trus- 
tees meet every time there was a request 
by some group to use the building. This 
was expensive in time and energy. Then 
the Board of Trustees spent parts of 
several meetings drafting a policy for the 
use of the building and of church equip- 
ment. This policy statement was confirmed 
by a vote of the Official Board. With this 
statement before her, the office secretary 
is able to answer most of the requests that 
come in, The Trustees are consulted only 
on unusual requests. 

Many churches face a similar problem 
with the questions that arise in connection 
with weddings. What music can be sung? 
Is an interview necessary before the 
wedding? May an “outside” minister per- 
form the ceremony? The time and energy 
of secretaries, ministers, musicians, and 
others are conserved when there is an ap- 
proved policy statement that can be 
quoted. 

One church has a “Policy Book” that 
gathers together the policy decisions of 
the various boards and committees of the 
church. The material is arranged topically 
and is adequately indexed. It includes a 
record of policy decisions regarding use of 
the building, loaning of church equip- 
ment, employment policies, rules to guide 
the nominating committee, etc. It records 
the body establishing the policy and the 
date it was established. With a book like 
this before her, the office secretary or any 
officer of the church can answer most 
questions with authority. She can say 
“This is the policy.” The minister and 
other officers of the church are freed from 
making decisions that don't need to be 
made. 

When the Official Board or some other 
responsible committee makes a policy de- 
cision, care should be taken in the formal 
writing of it. It should be (1) clear de- 
cision, care should be taken in the formal 
writing of it. It should be (1) clear 
enough to be definable, (2) obvious 
enough to be understandable, and (3) 
reasonable enough to be defendable. 


Persuasion instead of 
Commands 
Thirdly, let it be noted that persuasion 
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is better than commandment. It ought not 
to be necessary to say this, but it is. 

I heard about a minister recently who 
said, “I'm going to tell the board they can 
take it or leave it. They have my resigna- 
tion if they don’t like it.” Surely this is 
not the way a leader leads. 

Or note what happens when someone 
tries to quiet a group of young people by 
shouting “shut up.” Most group workers 
have discovered the effectiveness of hold- 
ing up two fingers. This is the symbol that 
I am quiet and so is the person beside me. 
The results are far superior to shouting. 

Threatening or shouting can produce 
a kind of conformity, but it is dirtied by 
resentment. It cannot produce understand- 
ing or loyalty. These are produced by 
persuasion and not by command. 

Ministers are in a very vulnerable spot 
here. There is so much danger of ego in- 
volvement in our program work. A 
minister can get so emotionally involved 
in a proposition that he is unable to let 
go of a bad idea with poise and dignity. 
Often we discover that the person who 
needs to have his own way and needs to 
dominate a group is a sick person. He 
has to be healed of his ego sickness before 
he can be effective as a leader. 


“The manager must succeed not 
through the authority of position, but 
through the authority of knowledge.” This 
statement from an article by Harry Arthur 
Hopf! is one that speaks to ministers as 


well as industrialists. We are being urged 
to achieve our goals not by throwing our 
weight around but by demonstrating the 
wisdom of our proposals. The mature 
leader, then, is one who is able to permit 
the objective consideration of issues con- 
fident that in a free discussion bad ideas 
will be beaten by better ones. 


Someone has pointed out that we have 
the choice of seeking power over people 
or power with people. It’s an easy choice 
when we remember what Jesus said to the 
Zebedee brothers: “You know that the 
rulers of the Gentiles lord it over them, 
and their great men exercise authority over 
them. Not so shall it be among you; but 
whoever would be great among you; must 
be your servant.”* Or remember what 
Francis said to the Pope in Blessed Are 
The Meek. The Pope had told Francis 
that a sinner will never be converted 
“unless a sword dangles over his head.” 
Francis replied, “It is no conversion, what- 
ever is brought by sword . . . It's fear. 
And our Lord wants none to be afraid and 
forced.””* 


Fremont Older was the fighting editor 
of a famous San Francisco newspaper 
during some of the stormy years of the 
city’s history. He waged many campaigns 
for honesty and integrity in government. 
Near the end of his life he was reviewing 
the ineffectiveness of some of his efforts 
to clean out graft and corruption in high 
places. He said, “Facts win crusades. If I 





A Real Roundtable Discussion 


R ecently I attended a Governor's Con- 
ference on “Problems of Public Edu- 
cation” that was patterned after the White 
House Conference. This system of discus- 
sion brought forth so many individual 
ideas that I asked myself, “Why don’t we 
use it in our church organizations?” 

It would be especially effective for an 
all-church meeting called to discuss the 
needs, adjustments, and problems that 
concern the whole church. Selected leaders 
of the many inner organizations of the 
local church would be included. 

This was the program. Twenty-four 
round tables were set up for ten members 
each. There were three topics to be dis- 
cussed, and the leader for Topic I was 
listed first on the discussion table assign- 
ment sheets. The ten people at each table 
were selected to represent a cross-section 
of backgrounds and organizations. 

Two key-note speakers introduced each 
topic with a five-minute talk. One rep- 
resented education; one represented the 
laity. Then forty minutes were devoted 
to roundtable discussions on this subject. 
Mimeographed questions were given to 
each member in order to stimulate ideas, 
though they did not necessarily have to 
be followed. 

The original leader of each round table 
lead the first discussion after the group 
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had appointed a scribe to record their 
fact-finding. At the end of this first 
period, these facts were gathered up to 
be compiled in a final summary. This was 
presented at the close of the day’s activi- 
ties, as well as mimeographed and sent 
to the delegates at a later date. 

Following the key-note speeches for the 
second topic, each round table elected 
another leader from the ten, not the first 
leader and not the firt scribe. Also, a 
second scribe was selected. And a third 
leader and a third scribe took charge of 
the last topic. 

This meant that by the time the three 
topics had been discussed, six of the ten 
people at each table had either been a 
leader or a scribe; of the 240 persons 
present, 144 had actively participated in 
this way. Six key-noters and three sum- 
marizers had spoken. An amazing amount 
of material was uncovered in record time. 
In fact, timing played an important part 
in the procedure. 

A last feature that pleased all delegates 
was the roving photographer. He took pic- 
tures of each of the twenty-four round 
tables as they were busily at work. When 
the summaries were mailed to each par- 
ticipant, a picture of his table was 
included. 

Shirley E. Pellock 
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were doing it over, I would remain cool. 
I would let the facts talk for themselves. 
But in those days I didn’t know as much 
about human nature as I do now.”* 


A minister ought to know enough 
about human nature to know that per- 
suasion is more effective than cu.nmand. 
As Butler put it, 


He that complies against his will, 
Is of his own opinion still. 


Bishop Kennedy affirms that “there are 
few experiences so personally frustrating 
as to command a man who must obey you 
and yet to know in your heart that he 
despises you.” 

We ministers are called not to be rulers 
but leaders. 


Define Responsibility 

Here’s our fourth proposition: We 
ought not to make decisions we don’t have 
to make. 

The minister, for example, should not 
make decisions that are the proper func- 
tion of the commission on education. Nor 
should the Official Board make decisions 
which are more properly made by one of 
its subsidiaries. I attended an Official 
Board meeting once where they spent 
some time trying to decide whether the 
Sunday school rooms should have Christ- 
mas trees in them during the Advent 
season. They decided after a while that 
this decision should be made by the com- 
mittees responsible for the educational 
program of the church. 

Much time in many meetings could 
profitably be saved if the provinces of 
committees were carefully defined and 
the channels of authority known and used. 
It is so easy to by-pass persons and com- 
mittees who ought to be responsible, and 
it is dangerous to do so. I know of a 
wound in a church fellowship that festered 
for months just because the minister made 
the mistake of consulting only one of the 
co-chairmen of an important committee. 

As Chester Barnard puts it, “The fine 
art of executive decision consists in not 
deciding questions that are not now perti- 
nent, in not deciding prematurely, in not 
making decisions that cannot be made ef- 
fective, and in not making decisions that 
others should make.”® 

These four propositions are guidelines 
that can help a minister or any executive 
in the proper use of his authority and his 
position. 
1Quoted in General Electric Manager Devel- 
opment Guidebook V. p. 8. 


“Matthew 20: 25f. R.S.V. 
*Zoffia Kossak, p. 230. Roy Publishers, 1944. 


‘Evelyn Wells, Fremont Older, Appleton 
Century, 1936, p. 375. 
"Kennedy, The Christian and His America, 
Harpers, 1956, p. 110. 


"The Functions of the Executive, Harvard 
University Press, 1947, p. 194. 
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hand made... 


No machine can match 
the traditional skill of the 
artisan. That's why Hillgreen- 
Lane organs are made under the 
experienced hands of craftsmen 
—not on production lines. 
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Walter Kroeber, A.1A. 
Architect 
Arlington Heights, Illinois 


‘ ST. JOHN’S EV. & 
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Kankakee, Illinois 
Reverend Myron Schmitt, 
Minister 
PEWS AND CHANCEL FURNITURE 
FURNISHED BY 
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Designers and Manufacturers of 
Church Furniture of Distinction 
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\E COMPANY YOUR MON EY 
BUY NOW! TERRIFIC VALUES! 


(ie ALL-STEEL FOLDING CHAIR 











! REG. $6.95 
$444 


In Lots of 12 
or more, FOB Chicago 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


No. CM1438 


Less than 12, each $4.79 


Save 36% on this heavy-duty chair. Extra-wide seat: 
16 x 16 in. No sharp edges. Beige baked enamel fin- 
ish. 4 to ctn., 50 Ibs. 











30” x 72” 
BANQUET TABLE 


NEVER $ 5 

BEFORE 19 In Lots of 
PRICED 6 or more, 
SO LOW ah FOB Ark. Fety. 


Style and durability usually found only in expensive 
tables. Set up easily. 29” high, fold to 2%” thick. 
Masonite top, aluminum edges, leg glides. 


CM1462—30” x 96, 50 Ibs. CM1461—30" x 72", 65 Ibs 


6 or more, each.........$22.45 6 or more, each $19.75 
Less than 6, each........ 23.95 Less than 6, each 21.45 
Shpd. FOB Ark. fcty. in 10 days..... 2 in cin... no less sold. 





72-CUP WEST BEND 
ELECTRIC PERCOLATOR 
Nationally Advertised at $42.95 


on, $9Q95 


PRICE 
No. CM539—Immediate Delivery 


Delicious coffee made easy—48 to 72 
cups automatically. Heats own water, 
keeps coffee hot for hours. Aluminum 
body, no-drip faucet. 115 volt AC. Wt, 
11 Ibs. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


Don Salesmen At Your Service Nationwide 
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CLARK'S “Unitype” 





The name “Unitype” has for 40 years 
stood for exclusive perfection and long 
faithful service. 


OUTDOOR BULLETIN BOARDS 
A wide selection of 40 
sizes and models offer- 
ed in beautiful bronze 
copper or oak. Lighted 
or unlighted. Complete 
boards from $90. and 
up. 

Also copy boards only 
and letters to 5” high. 
Fully descriptive 24 page 
catalog on request. 


MEMORIAL and GIFT PLATES 
BRONZE TABLETS 


Many smoll sizes of perfectly machine en- 
graved gift and memorial plates for marking 
various appointments . . . also larger sizes 
of cast bronze plates and tablets . . . all 
moderately priced. 
Folder B-52 lists prices on 
over 150 sizes sent on request. 


ILLUMINATED 
CROSSES 





wepeien in Reverence 
i — 


Ask for Folder C-7 


W. L. CLARK COMPANY, Inc. 


Manufacturers of “Unitype” Products 
56 Lafayette St. New York 13, WN. Y. 
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Watt Bi-Power Sys- 
tem, equipped with 
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i taned he glorious amplifica- 
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playing facility in 
addition to micro- communities to 
phone). : 


The RAULAND 32- 
Watt System, com- 
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Plan now for a RAULAND Sound installation in 
your church or school. Write us for details—we 
planning. 


will gladly assist you in your 
RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
3535-C Addison 18, Ulinols 
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Future 
(continued from 23) 

What should a church look like? To 
many, it instantly conjurs the soaring at- 
tenuations of gothic, with its pointed 
arches, gargoyles and spires which point 
toward heaven. 

But this is not, as one might at first 
glance believe, a characteristic brewed by 
the nature of the architecture itself. 
Rather, it is the result of the mind's 
capacities for thought associations: black 
and white, salt and pepper, love and mar- 
riage, church and gothic. This is an ac- 
quired thought pattern generated through 
association. 

It may be well to remember that the 
first gothic buildings were rejected as 
being unsuited for church use because they 
were too bold, too strange, too new. 

The term “gothic” itself was a derisive 
one, applied in an attempt to ridicule the 
new “style”. 

A Christian who may have spent his 
life worshipping in a romanesque basilica 
in Italy during the middle ages would 
have failed to attach any ecclesiastical 
significance to the strange new pointed 
arch monsters he could have seen if he 
had been suddenly transported from Italy 
into France when gothic was in flower. 

What should a church look like? Is a 
colonial-Georgian chapel on the top of 
Mount Popocatepetl any less churchly 
than it is in New England? I believe it 
would be so for most people, because of 
its sense of inappropriateness in relation 
to its surroundings. But would it be, in 
reality, any less acceptable than a ro- 
manesque basilica on Madison Avenue or 
a pseudo-gothic brick church in Pitts- 
burgh? 

It seems to me that one of the obvious 
principles of judgment which should be 
dispelled is the idea that buildings are 
necessarily in good taste if they are 
colonial, and in bad taste if they are 
modern. 

In a fairly recent book called Churches 
and Temples 1 have noted this rather 
pertinent quote: “In our country taste has 
too often become synonomous with a safe 
and uniform mediocrity.” 

It was just 12 years ago that I pre- 
viously had the privilege of speaking 
formally to the Guild when we met in 
New York City. 

At that time I told the story of the man 
who had invented the first automobile, 
known in those days as a horseless 
carriage. 

At last it was complete and ready to 
drive away, except for a masterful finish- 
ing touch which the inventor felt to be 
necessary to make the ensemble complete. 

The dash board looked entirely too 
bare, as compared to its horse-drawn 
prototype. He therefore added a buggy- 
whip socket, on the theory that a carriage 
should look like a carriage, irrespective of 
whether or not it was horseless. 
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The parallel which I drew likened the 
psychology behind this move to that which 
prompts a building committee or an archi- 
tect to apply buttresses to a steel framed 
building in an attempt to make it look 
“gothic”. 

The buttress has the same relation to a 
modern building as the buggy whip socket 
had to the first automobile. That is, none 
at all! 

It represented man’s subconscious rather 
than his conscious effort to cling to the 
familiar forms of the past after the need 
has disappeared. 

Can the buggy whip socket really be 
defended because it was “traditional”? 
You see now I am about to enter into 
dangerous ground, but I do so only with 
an inquisitive mind. 

Not many architects, and especially this 
one, are equipped to speak on theological 
matters. However, we have had some 
ministers who have spoken to us concern- 
ing architecture, and I must admit, in an 
often poignant fashion, so I will be bold 
enough to pursue some thoughts which 
are not wholly architectural. 


Religious Objectives 

If architects are to design churches 
properly we must first know the religious 
objectives which lie beneath the surface. 

The eddies and currents above are con- 
fusing. We seek the direction of the flow 
of the stream below. 

My first question to you—and it is 
only a question—concerns the collective 
emphasis which you may wish to place 
upon “tradition” as you seek to express 
your current religion in its architectural 
envelope. Each age subconsciously and 
ultimately makes its own tradition. It 
borrows from the past and builds upon it 
to form what will be looked upon as 
tradition by coming generations. 

As architects, we believe we should seek 
to express denominational roots in ap- 
propriate fashions if 1 is desired. Calling 
attention in pictorial or sculptural or 
other form to the events which were 
germane to the creation of the particular 
branch of the Christian faith or to major 
steps in its history are important to those 
who follow. An evaluation of the relative 
stresses upon Christian ecumenicity as re- 
lated to emphasis upon denominational 
variances is a matter for individual 
appraisal. 

There is, however, some danger if we 
fail to recognize a certain fluidity in the 
nature of the traditions which have grown 
around historical events. Doubtless, this 
is a regenerative process whose proper 
control may be a measure of denomina- 
tional metabolism. 

It is obvious that this control should 
not rest in the hands of the architect, 
even in a small degree. Perhaps some of 
you feel it cannot, and does not. 

With this I disagree. In some 25 years 
experience as a church architect or in re- 
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lated fields, we have too often found our- 
selves without sufficient counsel, or with 
confused counsel, as to the basic objectives 
of the congregation or denomination as it 
formulates a program for building. 


Fortunately there is a growing aware- 
ness on the part of many of the leaders of 
our denominations as to the need for a 
deeper and more philosophical approach 
to theology as it affects, and is affecting, 
ecclesiastical architecture. 

Many churches have established bureaus 
of church building whose advice is of con- 
siderable help to the architects. But these 
bureaus, at least in my opinion, are often 
grossly understaffed, and their effective- 
ness is impaired because they have no 
“depth of field” in the clergy at large. 
They often, of necessity, must accomplish 
almost super-human tasks in effecting an 
appropriate liaison between the architect, 
the minister, the building committee and 
the department. 

Not long ago a Methodist minister 
pointed to a Greek symbol on one of our 
pulpits, and asked if I were sure it was 
completely “Methodist”. Are there any 
symbols which are “Methodist”? I do not 
know, but I would like to. 


If Methodists, and others, are using 
symbols—and they are, in increasing num- 
bers—and if these symbols are to have 
some relation to the specific denomination 
as I think they should—then this prob- 
lem should be studied on a broad scale 
by theologians and perhaps by interested 
laymen and architects. 

Certainly no one wishes to design a 
chancel as the result of the expression of 
stereotyped formulae, for this would pro- 
duce sterility. The forms should grow 
from the people, the clergy, and the parish 
church, but they must grow intelligently, 
not blindly, lest the weeds displace the 
flowers in the ultimate garden. 

Now, there seems to be a feeling on the 
part of many building committees that 
all questions of immediate moment which 
pertain to current theological needs and 
their architectural implications have been 
determined by higher authorities, and 
that all they need to do is to obtain the 
formula and apply it to their particular 
situation. 

This is scarcely factual, or, if it is 
factual, desirable. The vital church springs 
from the grass roots of parish needs, from 
religion in practice, from small and great 
challenges in individual churches and they 
cope with particular needs and derive a 
solution. 

It further springs from the thoughtful 
clergymen who do not act, or should not 
act, as prophets, nor as oracles, but as 
catalytic agents in precipitating the spirit- 
ual need of their constituents as they work 
together with others. 

Protestantism was founded by simple 
men with democratic beliefs. But it 
struggles to exist in a complex world 
dominated by scientific achievements, 
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PULPITS * CHAIRS 
ALTARS * LECTERNS 
BAPTISMAL FONTS 


Gothic, Romanesque, Colonial, and Early Amer- 
ican designs to harmonize with every edifice. 
Send for Illustrated Catalog 
Furniture for America’s Churches Since 1897 


J. P. REDINGTON & ¢o. 


DEPT. * SCRANTON 2, PENNA. 

















The Pre-vacation Pay-up Envelope 











PRE-VACATION PAYMENT OF PLEDGES 


You will better enjoy your vacation if your weekly — 
goes to church while you rest and play. Remember, there 

is no vacation from church expenses. 

Use this envelope to prepay your weekly p‘edpe '~ “scare 
the weeks for which payment is being made. I! you preter, 
fill che individual weekly envelopes and slip them into this 
larger container. Place all on the collection plate the last 
Sunday before you go sway. 


Your name —— 
Address —————e 
Account number on your Envelopes 

Total Amount Enclosed $ 


August If you are not a pledged giver this container may be 
. Ore aa vacation gift to the church. 
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Reduced Facsimile Reproduction of the Pre-Payment Envelope 

ACTUAL SIZE: 314” x 64” 
The church bills continue through the summer. 
Is it too much to ask that those who have made pledges give the 
money, in advance, before they leave for their vacations. This envelope 
shows the way. 
It is made of heavy kraft paper. Size is 342” x 642”. One can easily 
slip a half dozen regular contribution envelopes into it. 

Prices 
100 Pre-vacation Pay-Up Envelopes $1.25 
300 or more $1.10 per 100 


WILLIAM H. LEACH ASSOCIATES 
P. O. Box 543 Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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INCREASE IN SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


Beginning with the July issue the subscription price of Church 
Management will be advanced to $3.50 per year; two years, $6.00; 
three years, $8.00. The last increase in price was in December 1946. 


Present subscribers may protect themselves by sending renewals at 
any time prior to July 1, 1958 at the present price. One year, $3.00; 
two years, $5.00; three years, $7.00. 


The renewal subscriptions will start when the present subscription 
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Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


















Notes and Envelopes 


EACH SHEET WITH A PHOTO OF YOUR CHURCH 


a Year-Around Seller! 


Quickly, easily sold for $1 per box of 24 sheets and 
24 envelopes. Generous profits for your church 
group. No experience necessary. For samples and 
full information, just write: 


SPALDING PUBLISHERS, Dept. 8. 


754 E. 76th St, Chicago 19, I 








many of which are beyond the average 
comprehension. 

This has bred a change in ecclesi- 
astical pursuits, and a change in the form 
of the church to accommodate them. 


Contemporary Church for 
Contemporary Need 

It appears to me that we, as architects, 
should seek to design contemporary 
churches for contemporary needs. This is 
a suggestion for self-analysis on the part 
of each denomination and congregation, 
led by the clergy, in order to seek a pro- 
gram which, although influenced by tradi- 
tion, expresses this tradition in terms of 
current needs. 

This is not a plea for the abandonment 
of tradition, but it is a suggestion that we 
should seek the spiritual nature and 
physical demands which created the forms. 
I bring before you the question as to 
whether or not any architectural form or 
arrangement should be copied if the need 
which generated it has long ago dis- 
appeared. 

Is it possible that the accent should not 
be as much upon tradition as upon the 
philosophies which created the traditions, 
and the implication of these philosophies 
as related to present day religion? 

It would seem to me that traditions are 
valuable not because they have become 
sanctified through use or abuse, but only 
as they serve a useful purpose as a tool 
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in administering the Lord's work in to- 
day's, not yesterday's, universe. 

Marvin Halverson, writing in an ex- 
cellent book called Religious Buildings 
For Today states his belief that “God con- 
tinues to speak his word in the language 
of each new age..... The restoration of 
spiritual health to present day society in- 
volves the restoration to the church build- 
ing of the symbolic and formative role 
which it once possessed in man’s common 
life .... much as an age may try to dis- 
guise itself, its real nature is disclosed 
because architecture is the most social of 
all the arts. Architecture therefore is one 
of the most significant indices of the 
spiritual climate of an age. 


Building and Program 

“The church . . . . is a family, a people, 
a community called into being to serve 
O pupae... the nature of its life, 
its worship, its vocation and its function 
in the world demand altogether new ap- 
proaches to worship and architecture . .. . 
architectural symbolism must arise from 
the church’s life, and a building appro- 
priate to it”. 

I believe that many would agree with 
these premises. We seem to be attempting 
to return to the monastic principle of 
groups of religious communities, at least 
in our larger churches, if we are to judge 
by the facilities which are offered. 

Mr. Halverson continues, “corporate 


worship sums up all the activities and 
meaning of the church”. This is doubtless 
true if we may interpret it in an ex- 
tremely liberal fashion. 

If we can think of “worship” only in 
the sense of obeisance to our God, his 
remarks would seem more specifically re- 
lated to a wayside chapel than to a com- 
pound group of religious buildings and 
their attendant provisions for communal 
activities. 

The picturesque white colonial meeting 
house, set alone in a grove of trees, and 
used only on Sunday by a minister who 
may have had little theological training, 
preaching to a congregation of uneducated 
farmers, is a far cry from the complex 
church plants of today, operated by a staff 
of twenty or more trained workers, who 
minister to sophisticated groups of 
worldly-wise constituents. 

If these great groups of religious build- 
ings are to become no more than glorified 
country clubs, there must be a growing 
awareness of the fundamental reason for 
their existence. 

Certainly worship is a corporate part. 
But, in the modern protestant church, in 
terms of the proportionate number of 
square feet appropriated to it, it occurs to 
me that some re-examination of the true 
purposes of the church in our transcendent 
culture may be in order. 

This in no sense even vaguely attempts 
tO suggest a minimization of the im- 
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portance of worship but it does point to 
the necessity for appraising its relation to, 
and integration with, the countless other 
activities with which the church has be- 
come involved. 

While American church activities are 
increasing many churches in England are, 
according to some reports, witnessing a 
decline in attendance, membership, inter- 
est and vitality. Perhaps at least some of 
this may be attributed to the lack of 
a strong Christian education program and 
the lack of stress upon creating a life 
pattern which has Christian living, 
through the church community, as a core. 

As I understand the current wishes of 
your theologians who are guiding the 
destinies of your particular groups, you 
are asking us architects to provide not 
only a church, but a great setting for the 
conduct of a program which will teach a 
Christian way of life in its fullest measure. 

An analysis of the character and scope 
of worship as it is related to the more sec- 
ular activities of the church is an es- 
sential and continuing task of these joint 
meetings. 

We are designing buildings for Chris- 
tian fellowship. There is a danger that 
it could become more fellowship than 
Christian. While waiting for my train to 
come to this meeting, I picked up a copy 
of “Playboy”. In glancing through it, in 
the midst of its typical pictures, my eye 
fell on the following question—‘“Does 
God really need that bowling alley in the 
basement?” 

If the church can, through self-analysis, 
create an individual program, expressive 
of its own needs, and if the architect can 
express these needs, the banality of regi- 
mented conformity may be avoided to 
create a vital church which has been 
tailored to a living purpose. 

In such a program it seems essential 
that a dichotomy of balance be established 
between the type of worship which is 
needed in an age of guided missiles and 
space ships, and the more secular activities 
of the church. If worship can be said to 
be the soul, it may be reasoned that it 
exists largely today in the body of Chris- 
tian fellowship. Our buildings should re- 
flect this union. 

It is well to remember that no great 
piece of art or architecture can ever be 
a copy. 

I am quite aware that no amount of 
self-hypnosis will transform a supermarket 
into the semblance of a church. What I 
am trying to point out in this great period 
of architectural flux is the necessity for 
an open-minded appraisal of some of the 
new forms you are encountering in your 
churches. 

C. Harry Atkinson, writing in the cur- 
rent issue of Protestant Church has this 
to say: 

“We are currently experiencing the 
birth pangs which inevitably attend the 
beginning of any new architectural ex- 
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periment. This new cycle will doubtless 
pass through many changes. There will 


be excesses and undisciplined outbursts as | 


it moves forward on its way to maturity. 
We can expect what we might facetiously 
call “Architectural Juvenile Delinquency”. 

“Many of the new architectural ex- 
pressions will be disturbing to our com- 
placency, and rightly so. Others may be 
so good as to invite our re-evaluation of 
their importance. Conceivably, some of us 
may be as far wrong in appraising the true 
worth of modern architecture as were 
those of past generations who resented 
bitterly the arrival of gothic. They called 
it crude, radical, pagan and barbaric. 

“One authority in the sixteenth century 
even went so far as to say that it was ‘a 
fantastic heap of spires, pinnacles and 
grotesque decoration lacking in the 
simple beauty of the classical orders’. Yet 
in due course gothic became one of the 
noblest architectural expressions of the 
religious and cultural life of Christen- 
dom.” 

“Another peek into our history books 
reveals that those architects whose efforts 
came to fruitage in one of the great styles 
of the past were not men who were satis- 
fied to imitate the work of their pred- 
ecessors. They did not ‘wander through 
creation with their headlights on behind.’ 
While they learned a great deal from their 
predecessors, they also saw the inade- 
quacies, and courageously set about using 
their own skills, and technologies to im- 
prove upon what they had inherited. In 
a sense in their own day the so-called 
traditionalists were the modernists, the 
disturbing innovators.” 

In the swift metamorphosis which re- 
ligious architecture is undergoing, we 
shall doubtless witness some unhappy 
structures in which architectural acrobatics 
will be married to ecclesiastical caprice to 
produce some unholy children. 

These are the inevitable by-products 
of progress, the after-births which are 
discarded as man proceeds adequately to 
express the opportunities which currently 
surround him. 

Some more or less traditional churches 
are still being erected and will continue 
to be erected. Frankly, I hope we will be 
privileged to cooperate with those who 
feel that such an approach satisfies their 
particular needs as they now see them. 

It is my belief, however, that the 
stylistic revivals will become increasingly 
scarce as history embarks upon an oft- 
repeated pattern. 

Everything that is good and true and 
beautiful has not yet been built. You, the 
public, and you, the clergy, will be the 
ultimate arbiters of the forms which will 
survive. 

The church builds in a changing world. 

History will, I believe, record these 
years as the beginning of the golden age 
of church construction. Let us turn our 
faces toward it. 
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“OUR CHURCH AT WORK" calen- 
dar for the next four quarters eliminates the 
problem facing every pastor. By using this 
method of planning, all dates can be correlated, 
saving time in scheduling meeting dates. 
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cepted dates out of the Christian Church year; 
ample room is provided for local dates 


Many churches have three sets of these remark- 
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David A. MacLennan 


the Preacher’s 
Pump 


“Ts time really getting shorter?” If it 
isn't, where do all the hours and 
days and weeks go? Even if the post- 
Easter season provides a little more leisure 
(famous last words? ), most of us lament 
or at least comment on how “tempus” does 
“fugit”. Sunday passes and almost before 
we get our ideas crackling and our type- 
writers cracking for next Sunday, Time's 
relentless guided missile or rocket officer 
starts the “count-down”—seven, six, five, 
four, three, two, ONE—Sunday! 


Our question was asked by a son of 
Arnold Toynbee, famous historian. Mr. 
Philip Toynbee says that he has a theory 
that time is getting shorter. He doesn't 
refer to the common impression that our 
own lives accelerate, or seem to accelerate, 
as we grow older. I suspect that what 
Philip Toynbee means is that compared to 
the workers of two centuries ago (he cites 
lexicographer Samuel Johnson who edited 
and wrote the whole of a weekly magazine 
in addition to composing his dictionary 
and other works and maintaining a social 
life which would make a modern, frenetic 
and frantic)—-we get less done in the 
time we have. If we could believe that 
there has been a shrinking in our units 
of time we might escape the guilt-feelings 
which visit us as we survey the amount 
of work done. Why is it so? More dis- 
tractions? Television captures hours we 
intended devoting to reading a book. In- 
terruptions are the rule rather than the 
exception today. Is it because we tend to 
suffer more than our predecessors from 
emotional time-wasters? A preacher tells 
of a church member who thought neurosis 
and psychosis were two of the saints St. 
Paul mentioned in one of his letters! We 
certainly hear more about emotional 
factors. But we do not suffer from more 
inner demons than a man like Dr. John- 
son who “suffered lonely agonies of ap- 
prehension that totally incapacitated him 
for days on end.” That rugged and creative 
worker was plagued by fear of death and 
madness, being whipped by his anxieties 
far more than we are by our fears of 
atomic war and radio-active “fall-out.” 


+ 





Mr. Toynbee has an unusual explanation. 
He accuses what he calls “Our frightening 
lack of certitude” for our inability to 
produce more significant results. “We 
have questioned every value of the past,” 
he writes in The Globe Magazine, To- 
ronto, Canada. April 5, 1958) “and I 
feel sure that even the Christian writers 
of our time are involved in this profound 
and unlimited doubt.” 

For the Christian, certainly for the 
Christian minister, one element of the cure 
must be to recover our basic certitude that 
God is in charge of his world, that even 
as our “Father worketh hitherto” (John 
5: 17) he continues to work, developing 
his creation, moving in myriad ways to- 
ward fulfillment of his purposes. There's a 
sermon here, and first of all for the busy, 
harassed preacher. Look below among the 
sermon seeds for further reflections on 


how to use the time we get. 
* >. . 


Sermon Seeds 

How Simple Can You Get? (A ser- 
mon for Trinity Sunday, June 1). Text— 
“But we impart a secret and hidden wis- 
dom of God, which God decreed before 
the ages for our glorification.” Introduc- 
tion: Distressed by the nonconformity of 
her son, an undergraduate enjoying his 
first course in philosophy, a mother came 
to me for counsel. “He's unwilling to at- 
tend our church any more,” she said tear- 
fully. He’s arranged an appointment with 
a Unitarian minister because it’s dishonest 
of him to participate in a church service, 
he says, where the doctrine of the Trinity 
is believed to be true.” When I learned 
that he was a neophyte in both philosophy 
and theology, and “going steady” (if 
“steady” is the word when you are all 
“shook up”) with a fine Unitarian girl, I 





Dr. MacLennan, who regularly conducts 
this column for Church Management, is 
minister of the Brick Presbyterian Church, 
Rochester, New York, and part time in- 
structor in homiletics at Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School. 





assured the worried mother that her son 
might well think himself through to a 
more satisfying and mature religious faith. 
Meanwhile I hope that the youthful rebel 
will talk his problem out with me. | 
realize that his difficulties may not be 
intellectual entirely. But I am tempted 
to ask, with a smile of friendliness, “How 
simple can you get?” Why do you not 
discover for yourself why the church 
through its intellectual and spiritual 
leaders believed that the doctrine of the 
Trinity conserved profound truth concern- 
ing the nature of God? You may then 
reject the doctrine, which is your right as 
a Protestant. But at least you will realize 
that there is what Paul called “a secret and 
hidden wisdom of God”, and a profound 
mystery surrounding the Great Creator 
and Governor of the universe and Lord of 
life. 

(1) Trust in God may be simple, but 
the God whom we trust is greater than we 
can imagine. William Beebe, the natural- 
ist, told of visits he made to another 
Roosevelt. At Sagamore Hill, the Roose- 
velt home, the two men would go out on 
the lawn at night, gaze up at the heavens, 
see who first could detect “the faint spot 
of light-mist beyond the lower left-hand 
corner of the Great Square of Pegasus, 
and then one or the other would recite: 


“That is the Spiral Galaxy of 
Andromeda. 

It is as large as our Milky Way. 

It is one of a hundred million 
galaxies. 

Ic is 750,000 light-years away. 

It consists of one hundred billion 
suns, each larger than our sun.” 


According to Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin 
who reported the experience, Beebe said 
that Mr. Roosevelt would grin at him and 
say: “Now, I thing we are small enough. 
Let's go to bed.” 

Such perspective restores us to our 
proper place as little children whatever 
our age or education. Such may have been 
the attitude of Christian thinkers who as- 
serted that to think of God too simply 
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NO. 232 — MASONITE 


Today from Krueger comes a new and 
PANEL SEAT 


needed concept in Juvenile folding chairs. 
They combine sensible, correct posture 
design and comfort with strong, sofe 
construction. There's little chance for 
injury because this chair doesn't tip, 
wobble or collapse under any of the 
normal gymnastics small children go 
through. And, there's no pinched finger 
hazards because Krueger's safety folding 
hinge sees to that. No dangerous sharp 





edges or corners either! Built to rigid 
standards, they feature most of the same 
strong construction details as Krueger's 
dependable performance adult chairs. Fit 
them into your seating plons, today. 


NEW FREE CATALOG 
Describes the complete line of 
Krueger choirs, tables and other 
items in detail. Write for copy. 
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was unworthy and untrue. 

(2) On this Sunday in the Christian 
calendar, we do well to reflect on what is 
indeed the most unfathomable mys- 
terious doctrine of the church, the doc- 
trine that God is triune, three persons in 
the one Godhead. Too many of us who 
have real admiration and sympathy for 
what we call the Christian spirit, the 
Christian way of life, the ethics of the 
Master, shy away from the creeds and doc- 
trines of the church. “Why does the 
church take such a reactionary attitude? 
Why do Christian preachers sometimes 
say that what we believe matters greatly? 
Isn't it the kind of person I am that 
counts, not whether I can dumbly assent 
to some involved creed?” Remember the 
song in the play My Fair Lady—"“why 
can't women be like men?” Perhaps many 
would like a song, “Why can’t the church 
be like us? Our creed is: just be kind and 
stick to the simple preaching of Jesus 
about love and kindness.” 

It matters what we believe about God. 
It matters more than what we believe about 
Russia, or Kruschev, or the Republican or 
Democratic platforms and _ personalities! 
Remember that Jesus was crucified not for 
teaching love and kindness in human re- 
lations, basic as these are, but for 
blasphemy. As another put it, “He was 
slain for his unceasing loyalty to just 
those fundamental doctrines which the 
world condemns us for believing.” The 


Trinity will never be adequately ration- 
alized. God accurately defined would not 
be the great God whom we worship and 
adore. But to believe that God makes him- 
self known, has within his being that 
which is expressed by Father-Creator, Son 
and Saviour, Holy Spirit, life-giver and 
counselor, is much nearer the truth about 
God than to think of him as a vague 
benevolent blur, somehow making human 
hearts more tender and serene. (Here the 
preacher will take his own line in indi- 
cating what the church tries to teach about 
the nature and character of God). 

(3) If you have a simple faith keep it, 
live in it and by it. But do not dismiss as 
inconsequential the effort of the main 
body of the church to keep what seems 
and indeed is a highly complicated faith. 
You drive a modern automobile. You may 
be in my category, woefully ignorant of 
the involved construction and operation of 
what lies beneath the engine-hood, and 
all that weaves around the chassis. But my 
driving and the fact that I have a car to 
drive depend upon technically trained 
engineers and other experts with detailed 
knowledge. It may be enough to sing, 
“Jesus, lover of my soul”, or “O Master, 
let me walk with thee”. But without the 
church insisting on the importance of 
what seem to be incomprehensible creeds, 
you and I would soon cease singing such 
hymns. Repeatedly in history, when num- 
bers of Christians abandon or minimize 


the classical faith of Christendom, the so- 
called simple gospel deteriorates, and our 
faith becomes emasculated and weak. Of 
course Unitarians may be Christian—he 
that has the spirit of Christ is one of his— 
(cf. Romans 8:9). But theistic Unitarians 
would soon become non-theistic humanists, 
and members of our so-called orthodox 
communions would soon falter and lag in 
their witness and work for Christ if the 
church did not keep sounding the 
trumpet-call and marching-song: “I be- 
lieve in God the Father Almighty, in Jesus 
Christ, His only Son our Lord, in the 
Holy Spirit, the Lord and Giver of life.” 

Il. Is Time Getting Shorter? (or, 
“Where's the time gone to?”). Text— 
“Make the best use of your time, despite 
all the difficulties of these days. Don't 
be vague, but firmly grasp what you know 
to be the will of God.” (Ephesians 5:16, 
17—Phillips translation ). Introduction— 
see introductory discussion of this article. 
Is an hour of human time actually the 
same length as a quarter of an hour 200 
years ago? If it is, why do we accomplish 
so much less than we feel we should? Is 
it temperament? Is it our frenzied era? 
Is it because a five-day week for most of 
us (preachers excepted!) induces greater 
indolence? Or has Philip Toynbee a point 
in saying it derives from “our frighten- 
ing lack of certitude”, our questioning of 
every value of the past? Without deep 
Christian faith can a person really be 
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“productive” in an adequate way? Work 
may not be our salvation, but the salva- 
tion of ourselves and our fellow-souls de- 
pends first on God's work on behalf of 
us, and our work as fellow-workers of 
God's. 

Main points for a sermon along this 
line could be: (1) Recover your belief 
that God is, and that his purpose includes 
every thing we call a “spiritual value.” 
He makes himself known through Jesus 
Christ, the truth he taught, the life he 
lived, the death he died, the resurrection 
he experienced. By his holy Spirit he leads 
us into the truth that life is sacred, not 
to be treated as trivial thing, that time is 
one of God's gifts, not to be killed”. 
Recreation, play, sport, loafing may all 
be using the time profitably. But worship, 
witness to Christ, working for a more 
Christian society and world order are also 
on the agenda. (2) Budget your time. We 
are called to a stewardship of our days 
and years as well as of our money and 
ability. Do we “take time to be holy” to 
be whole, healthy in the inclusive sense? 
Do we make time for God? for those who 
need us, in family, in community, behind 
iron and bamboo curtains? Further in- 
sights may be obtained in a book pub- 
lished a few years ago by Ralph W. Sock- 
man on using our time, (The Art of 
Using). (3) Live this day as if it were 
the only day fresh from the loom of God. 
If you knew that this was the last before 
the final whistle blew, how would you use 
it? In ways fire-eating revivalists missed, 
“Now is the day of salvation.” (2 Cor. 
6:2). 

Ill. In Orbit. | owe this sermon idea 
to one of my most valued and resource- 
ful friends. He has asked to remain 
anonymous! Text: “He went about doing 
good.” Acts 20:38. Introduction—From 
Cape Canaveral to Moscow the phrase is 
“in orbit.” When a rocket is “in orbit” 
it is in its rightful sphere. It has found 
its true center and it encircles the earth. 
(1) Jesus our Lord moved from the years 


of his preparation into his ministry where | 


“in orbit”. He was in per- 
“center and soul 


always he was 
fect relationship to the 
of every sphere” 
Holmes’ hymn “Lord of all being, throned 
afar”) (2) He encircled the earth, al- 
though in his earthly life he never moved 
much further than a person moving within 
the boundaries of an area about the size 


of our state of Vermont. But today, he is 


“Lord of the world”, and “Lord of all 
worlds.” In Palestine Jesus encircled and 
affected for highest good a world of per- 
sons. 
provincial about his life, his teaching, his 
death, his resurrection. (3) Are you “in 
orbit” (a) have you established relation- 
ship to the divine creative center by which 
our true life is sustained, empowered and 
directed? God is life’s true center. By 
commitment, by trusting our whole self 
to his love and keeping we get “in orbit.” 
(b) Are you encircling and touching for 
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(See Oliver Wendell | 


There was nothing parochial or | 





good the world of persons? How large is 
your circuit? Does it include the millions 
you never see but whom you may in- 
fluence through your intercessory prayers, 
through your support of Christ's world 
enterprise? Do you shut out any group 
because of distate for their color, racial 
origin, political beliefs, temperamental 
oddities? (4) How do we get “in orbit”? 
Not by being “fired” by quickly extin- 
guished fuel, but by the enthusiasm we 
catch from contact with Christ of whom 
an apocryphal saying said, “he who is near 
me is near the fire.” By maintaining the 
spiritual glow. (See James Moffatt's trans- 
lation of Romans 12:11). Where do we 
get this fire, how do we maintain this 
glow? In the Upper Room of personal 
devotion, scripture reading, public wor- 
ship, grappling with the problems of per- 
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sons today. Not just be going about, but 
by going about doing good in the grace 
and spirit of the Lord Jesus. 

IV. What Can you Count on? or, 1s 
anything the Same? Text—"I the Lord 
do not change’—Malachi 3:6 (RSV) 
The King James Version is even more et- 
fective: “I am the Lord, I change not.” 
Introduction: “Never a dull lull” was a 
sign on a nightclub. It could be a sign 
over a church in one of our American 
communities. Dullness may invade, but 
few lulls where the status quo is main- 
tained. Life not only marches on, but 
goalposts shift, boundaries are changed, 
that which we thought permanent proves 
transient. Not only antiquarians, timid 
souls and reactionaries, but every human 
being needs a certain amount of stability 
Is there nothing that is changeless’ Is 
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there any fixed point of reference? With- 
out change growth would be impossible. 
This is a dynamic universe and God 


created it so. Nevertheless what abides? 
“Chance and change are busy ever” says 
one hymn. “Change and decay in all 


chants another. (1) God is 
his essential being and char- 
one of the characteristics of 
God. Unlike his creatures, he is eternal. 
“They shall perish, but thou shalt en- 
dure.” Stars, planets, moons, earth, living 
creatures, everything is in flux, knows 
change. Here is truth on which to steady 
yourself when you feel everything spin- 
ning, and the foundations shaking omi- 
nously: God remains constant in his char- 
acter. He is holy, righteous love. He is 
justice, beauty, goodness, truth. He who 
“so loved” centuries ago continues to love 
today and forever. (2) God's purpose 


around I see” 
changeless in 
acter. This is 
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of the record, advances the pictures without any attention from the 
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the class. Filmstrip re-winds itself automatically, ready for 

the next lesson without any further handling! 


remains changeless. His grand design is 
to save us to a life of complete health and 
usefulness, of peace and joy. Is not this 
salvation? “He shall not fail nor be dis- 
couraged.” Divine defeat is inconceivable. 
“If we are faithless, he abideth faithful: 
he cannot deny himself.” (2 Timothy 
2:13). (3) His promise never changes. 
Still he says in a familiar hymn’s words: 


The soul that on Jesus hath leaned 
for repose 

I will not—lI will not desert to its 
foes; 

That soul—though all hell should 
endeavor to shake— 
I'll never—no never-—no, 

forsake!” 


never 


Nor does his power diminish or change. 
As David Livingstone said of God's perfect 
son, Jesus, his is the promise of a gentle- 
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man who never broke his word. (4) He 
who is changeless, from everlasting to 
everlasting the same in power, wisdom, 
love, goodness, is yet the greatest source 
of beneficent change. Times and seasons, 
the course of events, evil men’s designs, 
and best of all our human characters and 
lives are changed by one who abides our 
Savior and our Friend. “O though who 
changest not, abide with me!” 

V. “In Spite of Everythiag.” Text: 
Hebrews 11:13-16. Introduction: Listen 
to a person reciting an experience. Often 
the phrase occurs “in spite of everything”. 

“In spite of.” Dr. E. Stanley Jones 
has an inspiring chapter in one of his de- 
votiorial books (is it Christ and Human 
Suffering or one of the pocket-sized 
manuals such as Abundant Living?) in 
which he rings the Christian changes on 
“in spite of.” Here in the letter to the 
Hebrews the writer speaks of the pioneers 
who did not enter into the full heritage 
of faith. They were wanderers, nomads, 
never settling down. They were like so 
many of our junior executives and their 
families in North America, forever 
moving on—sojourners and often 
strangers. Perhaps they felt as did the 
writer of Ecclesiasticus 29:22-28, wistful, 
unrooted—"Better the life of the poor 
under a shelter of logs than sumptuous 
fare in the house of strangers.” Christians 
are always en route too. We are on pil- 
grimage. We may not be homesick for our 
home, but it is forever beyond where we 
now are. But here are some reinforcing 
facts of the Christian pilgrimage gleaned 
from this passage in Hebrews: 

(1) In spite of everything these pio- 
neers of long ago never lost their vision 
and their hopes. They never gave up. They 
knew that it is better as Robert Louis 
Stevenson affirmed, to travel hopefully 
than to arrive. What about us? Are we 
supported by the unfailing hope of 
Christ’s promise? (2) In spite of every- 
thing they never wished to go back. They 
seemed to know as Thomas Wolfe's novel- 
title declares that “You can’t go home 
again” as far as an earthly shelter is 
concerned. Why do so many of us turn 
back. too soon? Just around the corner 
may be heart's desire. Keep on keeping 
on, says the scripture. (3) These men 
were enabled to go on because they were 
haunted by the possibilities ahead. 
Travelers are haunted by thoughts of dis- 
tant lands never seen. Artists, composers, 
creative writers are driven by what may 
be achieved. Said an old country farmer, 
“he that has something beyond need never 
weary.” (4) In spite of everything God 
was not ashamed to be called their God. 
God loves the gallant soul who bets his 
whole life on God’s word. The cautious, 
the man who plays it safe, is not the 
person to whom the divine admiration 
runs out. “Speak to the children of Israel 
that they go forward.” “Forgetting the 
things which are past, I press on.” It was 
because these old patriarchs were reach- 
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ing out for something better that God was 
proud of them and prepared for them a 
city which has foundations, glorious, and 


eternal. 
> > > 


Parson's 
Book (s) -of-the-month 

Reaching People from the Pulpit by 
Dwight E. Stevenson and Charles F. Diehl 
is right down the center aisle of any 
church concerned with communicating the 
Gospel. Published by Harper & Brothers 
last month it is more than another book 
on how to preach. True it is a know-how 
volume, but it is the result of collabora- 
tion between a speech teacher and an out- 
standing teacher of homiletics. Respira- 
tion, phonation, articulation, resonation 
and integration are discussed here. Fol- 
lowing the instruction and the ratings 
should make any preacher more adept in 
communication. A sub-title might be “how 
to listen.” I would have assumed that one 
chapter headed “ministerial tune” would 
be “ministerial tone”, what Mark Twain 
satirized as “our Heavenly Father voice.” 
But a quick reading of this shows me 
why the authors chose the word “tune”. 
I needed to read this chapter, and several 
others too! One of the best sections is 
the chapter entitled, “The Creative Mo- 
ment of Delivery.” Pungent, constructive, 
remedial in treatment, these fifteen pages 


constitute the essence of a term's work in 
homiletics! —Two closing chapters should 
be required reading for theological stu- 
dents preparing the preaching and pas- 
toral ministry, and for those of us who 
may be veterans but also inveterate crea- 
tures of bad habits in sermon-delivery. 
When I began lecturing in homiletics at 
Yale in 1949 I could have used a book 
of this type; I will see that students in 
my courses at Colgate-Rochester use it this 
coming year. 

Faith for These Troubled Times is a 
first book by one who obviously enjoys 
preaching the Good News of Christ and 
does it interestingly. This book is by Dr. 
Denson N. Franklin of Gadsen, Alabama. 
Human interest, humor, evangelistic con- 
cern, simple pictorial language characterize 
these sermons. Homiletics instructors 
might label the type of sermon favored by 
Dr. Franklin as “textual-topical.” But the 
Word gets through, even if a theologian 
might find the style too “folksy”, the 
anecdotes too numerous, the humor oc- 
casionally dragged in. After all, as grateful 
hearers of this preacher could testify, Dr. 
Franklin is not preaching to theologians 
but to southern Christians who want a 
simple, clear, interesting “talk” about vital 
matters. These twelve messages are as 
timely as this morning's headline, as rel- 
evant as a pastor who knows human 
hearts can make them. They reminded 


me of a remark made by a listener to one 
of Dr. Pierce Harris’ inimitable sermons 
(The Atlanta preacher's topic was “Pigs, 
Possums, Porcupines and People”). Dur- 
ing a burst of laughter after a homespun 
story told by Dr. Harris, this unknown 
layman leaned over to me and said ad- 
miringly, “That's what I call a corn-fed 
preacher!” Publisher is Fleming H. Revell 
Co. Price: $2.00 


Notable Quotes 

. there are two phases to every true 
sermon—creation and resurrection. It has 
first to be created in the study; then it 
has to be raised from the dead on the 
first day of the week. This means that a 
preacher must take time to live his way 
back into that sermon on Sunday morning. 
We do not mean to master its outline and 
phrases merely, but to live himself into 
it—into its object and passion and into 
the moving reality of its truth . . . Stop 
trying to be so impressive. Let your mes- 
sage make the impression. It is difficult, 
if not impossible, to give two impressions 
simultaneously—that Jesus Christ is 
mighty and that you are exceedingly 
clever. Locating importance where it truly 
belongs—-with God, in che Gospel, and 
in people—you are free to worry less 
about the impression you are making. In- 
creased naturalness will result. Ministerial 
tune will no longer exist—Reaching 
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. Complete church record for each 
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3. Records pastoral calls 
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counselling material, etc. 
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People From the Pulpit, pages 57, 59. 


One day at a preacher's meeting we 
were making our week reports. One 
preacher got up and said, “This has been 
a terrible week in my church. Two of my 
stewards have died.” Another preacher, 
who was quite a wit, stood and said, “It’s 
always a bad week for me. I have twenty 
stewards who are dead and don’t know it.” 
—Denson N. Franklin, Faith for These 
Troubled Times, page 23. 


Is it (the United Protestant Church of 
Park Forest) a church, some ask, or is 
it a social center? One wife who was 
trying to explain to me why she didn’t 
go to any church at all explained her 
feelings by referring to her child. “My 
little girl made a very shrewd comment,” 
she said. “She had been telling me that 
she didn't want to go to the United Protes- 
tant Church Sunday School any more. I 
was asking her why. She told me, ‘I don't 
want to learn about how Christian people 
live. I want to learn about God.’” This 
remark smells a bit of the parental lamp, 
but it succinctly expresses the objection 
of some Park Foresters. Between the two 
poles, between faith and authority on one 
hand and the social and pragmatic on the 
other, they feel the United Protestant 
Church has leaned to far toward the latter. 
“I told Gerson Engelmann that if the 
Catholic Church got wise,” says one resi- 


dent, “they'd send out a smart young 
Jesuit of the Monsignor Sheen type. If 
they did, I told Gerson, he'd better watch 
out, for half his flock would stray over the 
fence.” —William H. Whyte, Jr. in The 
Organization Man. pages 411, 412. A 
Doubleday Anchor Book. Paper edition, 
$1.45. 


Jest For The Parson 

The story of the old man who was too 
lazy to live. “Eating was too much trouble 
and working was out of the question. His 
neighbors decided to go ahead and bury 
him, since he wouldn't feed himself. They 
purchased a casket and put him in it. 
Down the road went the strange funeral 
procession. A traveling salesman calling 
at the village store looked up and saw 
the procession. The old man sat up in 
his coffin and looked around as his neigh- 
bors bore him to his final resting place. 
The salesman asked the merchant what 
was going on, then rushed into the street 
to intercept the procession. He came up 
to the old man in the casket and said, 
‘You must not be buried now. I have a 
sack of corn I'll give you to eat.’ 
The old man rubbed his chin whiskers 
and said, ‘Is it shelled?’ ‘No, it isn’t.’ 
‘Then march on to the cemetery boys,’ 
said the old man.”—Denson N. Franklin, 
Faith for These Troubled Times, page 22. 
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Communication System 

Pictured is the compact desk-top control 
station of a new economy communication 
system suitable for schools and churches 
made by Executone, Inc. From this unit 
sound, public address and two-way inter- 
com transmission may be sent to any 
room or combination of rooms. It pro- 
vides time signals in conjunction with a 
program clock and can be used 
to provide sound reinforcement for audi- 
toriums, etc. This unit, measuring 
8” x 15 1/4” x 12 1/2”, has a capacity 
of twenty rooms. Intercom calls are in- 


dicated by a chime and indicator light. 
Circle No. 5581 on card insert 








Dishwasher with Booster Heater 
The Jackson Products Company has in- 
troduced two new models in their line of 
dishwashers which have built-in booster 
heaters. Said to take up no additional floor 
space they cost but a fraction of external 
boosters, and provide for the sanitary and 
rapid washing of dishes which might not 
otherwise be the case. 
Circle No. 5 on card 


5582 insert 
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If you wish to bave more in- 
formation on new products de- 
scribed on these pages, please 
circle the corresponding number 
found on the coupon on page 66, 
tear off, and mail. Don't forget 
to fill out the space for your 
name, address, and church. 























Folding Chair 

A new folding chair introduced by the 
Brewer-Titchener Corporation comes in a 
range of models—the Decorator with fully 
upholstered seat and back, the panel, with 
birch or walnut seat and back and the 
Caribbean with perforated metal seat and 
back for either 
These are available in adult or children’s 
sizes. Distinctive is the full seat and back, 


made possible by the new design. 
Circle No. 5583 on 


indoor or outdoor use 


card insert 




























Artificial Planting 

Said to complement modern interiors 
new low cost artificial plantings are avail- 
able from Kendra, Inc. Made of 
plastic they are said to be true to touch, 


realistic, colorfast, washable and fireproof 
Circle No. 5584 on 


vinyl 


insert 


card 
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Water Cooler Refrigerator 

A new combination refrigerator, water 
cooler and water heater has been intro- 
duced by Sunroc. It contains more than | 
cubic ft. of refrigerator space, has a 
freezing compartment with ice cube trays, 
an unrefrigerated storage section for in 
stant hot mix products, and faucets for hot 
185 degree water, which serves up to 60 


cups per hour, and cold water at 50 
degrees 
Cirele No. 5585 on card insert 
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Folding Coat and Hat Rack 


A new folding coat and hat rack which 
can be wheeled about like a cart has been 
introduced by Vogel-Peterson Co. It is 
claimed that one man can easily set up or 
take down 10 “VeeP” racks holding 720 
hats and coats in a few minutes, and store 
them in a closet area 4 x 10 

Cirele No 
Lighting Folder 

A new catalog with nearly 200 illus- 
trations of contemporary and traditional 
lighting fixtures has been published by 
Meierjohan-Wengler 


Circle No. 5587 on 


feet 


5586 on card insert 


ecard insert 
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Church Building 
Consultant 
law 


WILLIAM H. LEACH 
Editor 
Church Management 


(Study No. 5) 


GROWING PAINS 


Two churches, each about the same 
size had similar problems. Church 
school rooms were too crowded. 
Needed space was not available with- 
in the church walls. Recommended 
to each the erection of a Children’s 
Building on property next to the 
church. The balance of the school 
could be accommodated within the 
present building. Both accepted this 
proposal and are on their way. 


Dr. Leach plans visit to the 
west coast in june-july. He 
will be made available to 
churches seeking his aid in 
administrative and building 
problems. 


Ask For Brochure Giving Names of 
Many Churches Served. 


WILLIAM H. LEACH 


1900 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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Compiled by Edward D. ‘taples 


Valuable aid in making family devotions 
more real and meaningful — especially in 
families with younger children. Compiled 
by parents and leaders of young children. 
50¢ per copy, $5.00 per dozen. 


Gye Oye oom_ 


The world’s most widely used 
devotional guide 
1908 Grad Avenue, Nashville, Tenn. 
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Toward a 


Ministry 


Now when the sun was setting, all they that bad any sick with divers 
diseases brought them unto him; and be laid his bands on every one 
of them, and healed them.—Luke 4:40 


“These words suggest three great 
subjects. 

The first is the beauty of nature. “See 
Naples and die,” travelers used to say. 
Untold multitudes must have felt the 
same about Galilee, especially those who 
have been there when the sun was setting 
and the rapidly changing mountains were 
ee in the sea of many memories. 
That if all I can say about nature’s back- 
ground, but we shall do well to keep its 
glory in mind as we proceed. 

The second great subject is human suf- 
fering. “All they that had any sick. . . 
brought them .. .” And what a procession 
it must have been! Luke has already told 
us of a man with an unclean spirit, or, 
as we should say, with some form of 
mental derangement. He has also men- 
tioned Simon's wife’s mother who was 
sick of a fever. A little later we read of 
a leper and a man who had been para- 
lyzed. Luke himself was a physician to 
whom every case was a professional prob- 
lem. To a Christian, who had heard so 
much about the love of God, it may well 
have been a theological problem also. 
And there were so many other cases that 
might have been cited, and altogether they 
seemed a contradiction to that environ- 
ment of beauty. 

In the center of the picture, however, 
is the divine healer, and he is our third 
great subject. Luke and his friends had 
done their utmost to relieve suffering, but 
even at their best they were only partially 
successful. Here was one who healed with 
a touch and sent the people away re- 
joicing. Once again we find ourselves face 
to face with the problem of miracles. 
There have been times when the problem 
hardly existed. A great spiritual teacher 
was expected to do mighty works, and 
that was that. It is not a pressing problem 
for some today. They believe in universal 
law, and with most unscientific dogmatism 
they say that miracles do not happen. 
You will not expect me now to go into 
all that. Enough for our present purpose 
to notice three things. The first is that 
these mighty deeds were prompted, not 
to draw attention to himself, but by deep 
sympathy. The second is that Christ's 
power was sometimes limited by a lack of 
faith on behalf of those in need. And the 
third is that in some measure he trans- 
mitted the same gift of healing to his 
followers. They were to go into all the 


world not only to preach but to heal the 
sick. 


True To Its Commission? 


Here arises a question that deserves 
serious consideration: Has the Church 
been true to its commission? About the 
preaching there is not much doubt. But 
what about the healing? 

There are some who know the answer 
and do not hesitate to give it. I listened 
one day lately to one of the speakers on 
the British Broadcasting System. I can’t 
give you her exact words, but the sense 
was that she was astonished—perhaps she 
said she was horrified—at the amount of 
time given to the trivialities of theology 
when there was so much suffering in the 
world. That made me stop listening and 
begin to think. What did she mean? Was 
she thinking of academic theologians, 
some of whom seemed to live secluded 
lives discussing scholastic niceties and 
writing abstract books for one another to 
read? If so, I could in some measure agree 
with her. There is a type of theologian 
against whom I have often been tempted 
to protest. In the Middle Ages they loved 
to argue about how many angels could 
find foothold on the point of a pin. At 
another time those who did not under- 
stand charged them with dividing the 
church and indeed Christendom over a 
diphthong. The layman is often content 
to leave them to their disputations today 
—when, for example, they are so en- 
grossed in apparent trivialities that the 
essentials seem to be neglected. Even 





Dr. Ballard, whose articles have appeared 
frequently in the columns of Church Man- 
agement, writes from Linton, Cambridge- 
shire, England. 
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Frank H. Ballard 


of Healing 


preachets who by their contact with the 
people ought to be kept close to the 
realities of life can sometimes waste time 
on comparatively unimportant matters. 
But the layman may be wrong in thinking 
that the things that appear unimportant to 
him are really trivial. Anyway it is a 
temptation not to the theologian only but 
to specialists generally. Perhaps it is one 
of the grave dangers of our times that so 
many people who ought to be leaders of 
thought are so immersed in the details 
of their own branch of learning that they 
cannot see the wood for the trees. 

But the more I thought about the out- 
burst of the lady speaker on the wireless 
the more confident I felt that she did not 
mean theologians in this restricted sense. 
I felt sure she meant that in her judgment 
Christian people in a world full of suffer- 
ing were so occupied with their own in- 
stitutions and so anxious to keep congre- 
gations together that they were blind to 
the clamant needy all round them. And 
again I was conscious of at least an ele- 
ment of sympathy. There are churchmen 
so intent on the maintenance of their de- 
nomination that they give the impression 
that to them their survival is more im- 
portant than the salvation of men. And if 
it is true that we the members of the 
catholic church are so self-conscious that 
we have become indifferent to the suf- 
ferings of men everywhere, it is a terrible 
condemnation, for it means that we are 
failing not only the world but Christ him- 
self. 

But is it true? 

It is true that the gift of healing as 
the early church received it from Christ 
has largely left us. There are still a few 
who appear to work miracles, but most 
of us cannot cure by touch, and even 
prayer sometimes seems ineffective. We 
may have deep sympathy. From time to 
time we help men in need into a peace 
that passes understanding, even perhaps to 
a position in which like Saint Paul they 
are able to glory in their afflictions. But 
more often than not when we go to hos- 
pitals or homes of sickness we are acutely 
conscious of our limitations. 


Medical Assistance 

Yet in another sense the church is 
more effective in this respect than ever 
before. We must not expect everyone to 
read missionary reports—they are far too 
busy. But at least they ought to know 
the names and works of David Livingstone 
and Grenfell of Labrador and Schweitzer 
of Lambarene. We might even expect 
them to know something about Howard 
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Somervelt who set out to conquer Mount 
Everett, turned aside to inspect missionary 
hospitals in India, and was so impressed 
by what he saw that he devoted his life to 
the tending of dejected men and women 
and children who had little hope of any 
skilled assistance. It was not merely the 
need of neglected natives; it was the fact 
that the call of Christ came to him again 
through their terrible need. And these are 
only four representatives of a glorious 
succession of Christian doctors and nurses 
who have laid aside personal ambitions 
that they may bring health and hope to 
millions. Anyone who begins to complain 
that the church is doing nothing to meet 
the mass of human suffering ought to 


study the facts of medical missions at | 


home and abroad. 


But this army of doctors and nurses 


would be the first to remind us that the 
healing of the body is not everything. In- 
deed they would assure us that there are 
many maladies that cannot be healed until 
you get to the heart and mind of the 
sufferer. The halt and the lame and the 
blind win a ready sympathy. What of the 
lonely and the spiritually perverted? What 
of the multitudes who have tried and 
failed and in their failure become the vic- 
tims of despair? What of the frustrated 
and the men and women with split per- 
sonalities and—not least—the hypocrite 
who does not even know that he needs a 
Savior? Such people are walking our 
streets in hundreds of thousands. They are 
often in our own families. And they are 
all parts of the problem of suffering. Who 
is to minister to them if the Christian 
Church does not? We must not boast too 
much. In spite of all the prayers and serv- 
ice of Christian people there must be 
multitudes untouched. But anyone who 
keeps close to the facts knows that many 
are helped and restored and enabled to 
face life bravely again. I repeat, we must 
not boast, for it is not our doing. It is 
the power of Christ still bringing health 
and hope to those with divers diseases. 


He breaks the power of cancelled 
sin; 
He sets the prisoner free. 
Charles Wesley said it with conviction 
for he saw it happening. We say it to with 
equal assurance. 


He speaks, and listening to His 
voice 

New life the dead receive; 
The mournful broken hearts 
rejoice, 

The humble poor believe. 
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NEW BOOKS 





Preachers and Preaching 


THE PREACHER’S TASK AND THE 
STONE OF STUMBLING, by D. T. 
Niles, Harper & Brothers, 125 pages, 
$2.00. 

Since the Lyman Beecher Lectures on 
Preaching have been delivered at Yale 
Divinity School annually since 1872 by 
many of the most famous preachers of the 
English-speaking world, any present-day 
lecturer has behind him the inspiration, 
and the challenge of a great tradition. This 
volume containing the lectures for 1957 
in its background and approach is far out 
of the beaten track. As Dean Liston Pope 
informs us in the preface, the lecturer for 
1956-57, unlike his predecessors, does not 
represent the American or British homi- 
lectical succession. 

Daniel Thambyrajah Niles is a native 
of Ceylon and a Tamil by race. His heri- 
tage of Western Christianity can be traced 
back to his great-grandfather, Nathaniel 
Niles, who was baptized in 1821 as the 
first Jaffna Tamil convert of the mis- 
sionaries sent out by the first Jaffna Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
Dr. Pope comments on the fact that even 
in this lectureship Dr. Niles has succeeded 
in being an effective evangelist and adds, 
“Out of his unusual background and 
through his exceptional gifts he brought 
the Good News in a way that made it 
fresh and new for those who thought they 
had known it all the time.” 

The idea upon which the general out- 
line of the book is based is a group of 
letters, which purport to be written by a 
Hindu, a Buddhist, and a Muslim. Each 
one of these gives his main reason for 
finding it impossible to accept Chris- 
tianity. Dr. Niles examines their objec- 
tions and answers their arguments. This, 
though, does not mean that we have here 
a volume belonging to the field of com- 
parative religion. Scholarly as the book is, 
it is by no means academic. In its own 
way it is rich in homiletic values. It is a 
prophetic interpretation of the Christian 
message and stresses the importance of its 
fundamental truths being given the right 
of way in modern preaching. 

The second half of the rather long title 
is taken from Romans 9:33: “Behold | 
am laying in Zion a stone that will make 
men stumble, a rock that will make them 
fall; and he who believes in him will not 
be put to shame.” The exposition of this 
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passage is typical of the lectures in general 
which are replete with Biblical references, 
clearly explained and effectively used. The 
Preacher's Task and the Stone of Stum- 
bling is a highly original book. In addi- 
tion, it is constructive, stimulating and 
illuminating. 

L.H.C. 
DESIGN FOR PREACHING by H. 
Grady Davis, Muhlenberg Press, 307 
pages, $4.75. 

Since 1937 Professor of Functional 
Theology at the Chicago Lutheran Semi- 
nary, Dr. Davis has with this volume 
crowned a distinguished career as a teacher 
of the art of effective preaching. Both 
seminary students and older ministers 
(who have through the years become in- 
creasingly conscious of the difficulty of 
their task) will welcome and profit by 
this book. Its approach is “outstanding, 
even unique,” as such an experienced 
preacher and teacher as Paul Scherer 
testifies. 

It is not, of course, a book for simple 
reading. Rather it should be held in one 
hand, while in the other hand the reader 
examines some of his own sermons. He 
will be aided in this type of study by the 
fact that Davis has sprinkled his pages 
with quotations, summaries and outlines 
of numerous sermons, some by world 
famous preachers and others by seminary 
students. 

Two other features of the book deserve 
special mention. One is the treatment of 
the sermon as a living organism—an idea 
that has very significant practical conse- 
quences in such matters as outlining. The 
other is in the chapter “Writing for the 
Ear”, which calls attention to the often- 
forgotten fact that a sermon that reads 
well may not be effective for those who 
hear it (and vice versa, as every disap- 
pointed reader of sermon volumes 
knows). This principle is spelled out in 
helpful fashion. 

Our thanks to Dr. Davis for this book. 

JS. 
PRACTICAL STUDY METHODS 
FOR STUDENT AND PASTOR, Don- 
ald F. Rossin and Palmer Ruschke, T. 
S. Denison & Co., 176 pages, $5.00. 

There are many specialties in the Chris- 
tian ministry. Donald Rossin is a Lutheran 
minister. His inclinations run toward ef- 
ficiency records. With an imaginative 
mind and a knowledge of church prob- 
lems he has given many years of his life 
to improve the record systems and ad- 


ministrative techniques of the church 
office. 

This volume is first of all a survey of 
some of Mr. Rossin’s patented and copy- 
righted materials; secondly it is a thesis 
which gives reference material in the field 
which will be useful to the minister of 
the office secretary of the church. There 
are eleven general chapters. These are 
“Stewardship of Time and Effort,” “Port- 
able Efficiency through the Rodex Memo 
Book,” “Order out of Chaos through 
Classification,” “Building a Reservoir 
through Vertical Filing,” “Unlocking the 
Wealth on Bookshelves through Index- 
ing,” “Subject List Relative to Religion,” 
“Library and Related Sources of Informa- 
tion,” “Power in Periodicals, Papers and 
Books,” “Sermon Mechanics,” “Author- 
ship,” and “A Word about Paper.” 

The longest chapter is the one which 
discusses the mechanics of sermon making 
All of the other chapters are assembled 
around this purpose. This is not a book 
dealing with membership records or fi- 
nancial records but rather it is limited to 
the work of the preacher and the pastor 
Organization of library, clippings, vertical 
and other methods of filing make up most 
of the pages. Mr. Ruschke who is associ- 
ated with Mr. Rossin in the preparation 
of the treatise, as a Lutheran minister has 
been helpful in the integration of the 
Rossin methods into the various churches 
which have found them useful. 

We feel sure that a study of the volume 
will show you many ways of improving 
the hours you spend in reading, research 
and sermon preparation. 


W.H.L 


A HISTORY OF PREACHING IN 
BRITAIN AND AMERICA, Part 
Three by F. R. Webber, Northwestern 
Publication House, 682 pages, $7.00. 

This volume completes a very valuable 
history of Gospel preaching in the Anglo- 
Saxon world. Each era is given an ana- 
lytical description, with particular refer- 
ence, naturally, to its religious life and its 
pulpit leadership. This is followed by a 
series of helpful biographical sketches of 
the pulpit giants of the period under 
review 

This particular volume concludes with 
a 63 page essay on “Evangelical Preach- 
ing”, though its content is somewhat 
broader than the title suggests. It is a 
chapter that would abundantly repay its 
thoughtful reading by any pastor and by 
the lay leaders of his congregation. It 
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might enable our contemporary church 
men to focus on truly important things, 
instead of “majoring in minors”, as so 
many do. 

While appreciative of the abundance 


of useful information contained in these 


volumes, one cannot but regret certain 


omissions. Some of these are presumably | 


merely matters of personal preference, as 
when considerable space is given J. 
Gresham Machen (who was primarily a 


theologian rather than a preacher) while | 
Clarence Edward Macartney is not men- | 


tioned. And even one quite unsympathetic 
with their theology cannot but wonder at 
a survey of twentieth century preaching 
in America that omits men like S. Parkes 
Cadman and Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
But for all that, F. R. Webber's book 
(like his earlier volumes in the field of 
licurgics ) is both a monument to his pains- 
taking research and a valuable tool in the 
hand of any pastor. 
JS. 
THE MINISTER LOOKS AT HIM- 


SELF, by Wayne C. Clark, Judson | 


Press, 135 pages, $2.25. 
Here is a book from which every minis- 
ter could profit greatly. Written in a very 


easy and informal style it strikes at the | 


center of the petty and often unconscious 
sins of which clergymen so frequently 
are guilty. It is, however, done in a very 
kind and understanding manner, for the 
author frequently mentions how even the 


great pulpit giants of years gone by like | 


Charles Spurgeon, Frederick Robertson, 
Horace Bushnell, Alexander Maclaren 
have admitted falling prey to these same 
insidious sins. 

The book is divided into seven chapters, 
the first six devoted to problems common 
to all ministers, namely, resentment, im- 


maturity, inferiority, doubt, guilt and con- | 


ceit. In a closing chapter entitled, “Coming 


to Terms with Reality", the author skil- | 


fully attempts to show how the average 
minister can make a proper adjustment to 
his life situation. 

Dr. Clark has spent all of his years 


since graduation in the Christian ministry, | 


and is at present the pastor of the Red- 


ford Baptist Church in Detroit. He there- | 


fore knows from first-hand experience of 
what he writes, and all those who read 
this book and apply his suggested tech- 
niques to their lives will discover them 


to be not only extremely practical but | 


helpful. 


J.ZS. | 


THE SERMON AND THE PROPERS 
by Fred H. Lindeman (Vol. 1, Advent 
and Epiphany, 200 pages, $4.00; Vol. 


2, Pre-Lent to Pentecost, 246 pages, | 


$4.50) Concordia. 


This is an important contribution to | 


every pastor who seeks earnestly to relate 
the timeless Gospel in its fullness to the 
contemporary congregation, and through 
him to his congregation. It will not soon 
find “a place on the shelves of his study,” 
for most preachers will want it close at 
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OUR FAMILY WORSHIPS AT HOME 


Anna Laura and Edward Gebhard 


Conversations applying the Bible to daily living, for 
families with children over 9. “An innovation in 
family worship . . . Beautifully done.” — Kenneth J. 
Clark, The Danforth Foundation. $2.50 


FATHER, WE THANK THEE 


William A. Clough 


“Exactly 300 short, simple, sincere prayers make up 
its pages. If your family wants to raise the spiritual 
level of your home, secure this volume.” — Christian 
Century $1.25 


OUR FAMILY GROWS TOWARD GOD 


Mary Clemens Odell 


“It is doubtful if parents could find a more helpful 
book than Mrs. Odell has written for them. . . It is 
fascinating reading.” — International Journal of Re- 
ligious Education Paper, 50¢ 


YOUR HOME CAN BE CHRISTIAN 


Donald M. Maynard 


“Newly married couples, parents, and even grand- 
parents should find in this little volume a clearer un- 
derstanding of what is involved in making a home 
Christian.” — The Lutheran Cloth, $2; paper, $/ 


TWO MINUTES WITH GOD 


Paul J. Hoh and Philip R. Hoh 


“A devotional book that is different . . . It is pri- 
marily a child's book of devotions which are Bible- 
centered, genuinely religious, and truly devotional in 
spirit.”"—The Watchman-Examiner $1.75 


THE FAITH OF OUR CHILDREN 


Mary Alice Jones 


“Deals squarely with ‘content’ in which parents 
and teachers require orientation if they are to teach 
children.”—International Journal of Religious Edu- 
cation $1.50 


ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE TODAY 
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Important 
new books from 


Westminster 


INTERCESSORY 
PRAYER 


By Edward W. Bauman. The author 
offers convincing and practical answers 
for those who doubt the power of prayer 
for others. He defines intercession as “a 
creative encounter with God, an ex 
perience of real communion which, 
unlike other forms of prayer, in- 
cludes the added dimension of 

love for neighbor.” $2.00 


INTRODUCING 
NEW TESTAMENT 
THEOLOGY 


By Archibald M. Hunter. One of the 
best simplified expositions of Christian 
doctrine as it appears in the New Testa- 
ment, this important new book reviews 
the historical framework of Christian 
theology, discusses the salvation message 

as the first preachers proclaimed it, 

and treats the original interpreters 
$2.50 


of Christ and his work 


THE SEVEN LETTERS 


By Hugh Martin. Dr. Martin devotes 
this study to the opening letters of coun- 
sel which John, in the Book of Revela- 
tion, directed to seven of the churches in 
first-century Asia Minor. Not only do 
they cast new light on the life of the 
early church, but they forcefully pro- 
claim truths of living and eternal 
validity for the church and for 
every individual Christian. 

$2.2 


CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION OF ADULTS 


By Earl F. Zeigler. An authoritative 
treatment of the problems of Christian 
education of adults and the principles for 
planning, organizing and carrying out edu- 

cational programs for young adults, the 


$2.75 


middle-aged and older people. 


Now at your bookstore 
THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
Philadelphia 7 





hand, where it can serve as a weekly coun- 
sellor for the preparation of sermons. 

The book is directed, primarily, to Lu- 
therans and others who use the historic 
Christian Year as the basis for their wor- 
ship. But since many Protestants, belong- 
ing to communions that were historically 
anti-liturgical, have seen the value of the 
Christian Year and its well-rounded pre- 
sentation of the Gospel and have adapted 
it to their own use, the appeal of this book 
will reach far. 

Each Season, Sunday and Festival 
(major and minor: are separately con- 
sidered. Often a very helpful historical 
setting is given eitmer the day or its 
Propers. Then the significance of the In- 
troit (a selection from the Psalm for the 
day), the Collect, the Epistle, the Gradual 
and the Gospel are considered. Following 
this sermon outlines on the day's Epistle 
and Gospel are given. Most of these are 
written by the author of the book, but 
some are derived from other sources. 


Presumably a later volume (or vol- 
umes) will treat the Trinity or non- 
Festival Season of the Christian Year. 

JS. 
WHO GOES THERE?, by J. Wallace 
Hamilton, Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, 154 pages, $2.50. 

Good sermons are good reading. This 
statement will be enthusiastically ap- 
proved by those who have read Horns and 
Halos in Human Nature, and Ride the 
Wild Horses the two previously published 
volumes of sermons by J. Wallace Hamil- 
ton, pastor of the Pasadena Community 
Church, St. Petersburg, Florida. And this 
clientele of sermon tasters will be glad to 
welcome a third collection of Dr. 
Hamilton's discourses. 

The sub-title of this book is What and 
Where is God? That the twelve sermons 
included in the volume are parts of a 
unified whole is evidenced by their titles, 
among which are the following: The 
Sovereignty of God, the Faithfulness of 
God, The Silence of God, the Love of 
God, and the God of the Living. The sub- 
jects may give the impression that the 
sermons are theological rather than prac- 
tical. That they contain much deeply 
rooted, highly intelligent, spiritually con- 
structive theology is undoubtedly true. It 
is equally true, however, that they have 
a down-to-earth practicality. 

These sermons are not difficult reading. 
Along with their background of funda- 
mental thought there is a definite human 
appeal. They are popular in the best sense 
of the word. They will be illuminating 
studies for those interested in the art of 
homiletics. Yet they are excellent reading 
for the layman as well as for the preacher. 
The illustrations are fresh, convincing, and 
impressive. Each one of them is of in- 
terest for its own sake, but more than this 
it advances the thought of the sermon. It 
goes without saying that the purpose of 
an illustration is to illustrate. Those se- 














KINDERGARTEN 
SONGS AND 
RHYTHMS 
RECORD ALBUM 


Delightful learn-by-doing 
records for the pre-school 
child. For church and home use. 


Every child loves to sing, and march 
and play games. Music and rhythms 
are a natural part of his life. Here 
to a variety of accompaniments: 
autoharp and English bells, a beat- 
ing drum, piano, organ, flute are a 
selection of over 60 songs and 
rhythms to capture the heart of 
every pre-school child who hears 
them. Teachers and parents, too, 
will join in this wonderful experience 
of sharing. Guided by the enclosed 
word pamphlet and the warm inter- 
pretations of the singers, the songs 
come alive. A singing, clapping or 
worshiping participation occurs na- 
turally and joyfully. 





$3.95 


Made by RCA Victor on two double- 
faced, nonbreakable, vinyl, ten-inch 
records, these songs and rhythms 
are divided into groups with bands 
of silence between for easy identi- 
fication; the word pamphlet follows 
the same sequence. Sliding smoothly 
in and out of the sturdy, two-color 
album these 3314 RPM records can 
be safely shipped and stored. They 
will also hold up under long and con- 
tinuing use. An outstanding child- 
centered teaching tool — an out- 
standing hi fidelity album! Order 
yours, today! 
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lected by Dr. Hamilton really do this and 
at the same time they are an integral part 
of the sermon thought. 

Reports from Florida tell of the thou- 
sands who flock to hear Dr. Hamilton 
preach. His printed sermons also deserve 
a wide circulation, and there is no reason 
to doubt that they will have many readers 
who will be inspired and helped by them. 

LHC. 
THE MAN WHO FEARED A BAR- 
GAIN, by Harold Goad Newsham, 
Abingdon Press, 125 pages, $2.00. 

The fifteen sermons in this book come 
from one of the oldest churches in Amer- 
ica. The author is the nineteenth minister 
of the First Church of Christ (Congrega- 
tional) of Hartford, Connecticut, which 
was founded in 1632. Dr. Newsham is a 
native of England and before coming to 
America spent thirty years as a Congre- 
gational preacher in England, Scotland 
and China. 

The title of this volume is that of its 
first sermon, and the subtitle is “And 
Other Sermons on Bible Characters.” Per- 
haps some “sermon-taster” will be inclined 
to jump to the conclusion that sermons 
dealing with frequently used subject 
matter will necessarily be conventional 
and not particularly original. Such, how- 
ever, is far from being the case. One of 
the outstanding characteristics of these dis- 
courses is their freshness and originality. 

The title-text combinations are a con- 
vincing evidence of this. For example, the 
text of one of the sermons is from the 
parable of the prodigal son, “Make me as 
one of thy hired servants,” and its title is 
The Man Who Preferred Slavery. Another 
arresting title is The Man with the Up- 
turned Nose. Its text is also from a par- 
able and consists of the words of the Phari- 
see, “God, I thank thee that I am not as 
other men.” Of course, The Man Who 
Climbed a Tree was Zacchaeus, and The 
Man Who Dreamed and “beheld a ladder 
set up on the earth” was Jacob. 

Now and then one of these especially 
original interpretations demands excep- 
tionally careful reading, but each of the 
sermons is constructive in thought and 
rich in inspiration. They are so positively 
alive that they will definitely tie up with 
the practical, every-day problems of those 
who read them. Dr. Newsham possesses 
an outstanding skill in applying scriptural 
truths to the life of today. 

L.H.C. 


Devotional 


MEDITATIONS ON THE NICENE 
CREED, by Ileana, Princess of Ro- 
mania, Morehouse-Gorham Co., 144 
pages, $1.85 paper. 

Fifteen brief chapters on the twelve 
articles of the Nicene Creed give historical 
backgrounds of the creed itself, with an 
almost literal interpretation of the creed 
and the New Testament narrative. St. 
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An omnibus edition 
of the enduring 
masterpieces of one 
of the greatest 
preachers of our 


century 





Riverside Sermons 


*y HARRY EMERSON 
FOSDICK 


With an introduction by Henry Pitney Van Dusen 


On the occasion of his 80th birthday, Harper & Brothers is 
honored to present an edition of the finest sermons of Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, selected from the nine volumes in which they were originally 
published. 


Among the 40 great sermons included 


The Ideas That Use Us 

The Great Hours of a Man's Life 

The Mystery of Life 

The Power to See It Through 

When Life Reaches Its Depths 

Handicapped Lives 

Preventive Religion 

The Service of Religious Faith to 
Mental Health 


The Practical Use of Faith 
Family Religion 
Mankind’s Deep Need — 

the Sense of Community 
The Greatness of God 


What Does the Divinity 
of Jesus Mean? 


Hospitality to the Highest 
Taking Jesus Seriously 





On Learning How to Pray 
When Prayer Means Power 
The High Uses of Serenity 
What Keeps Religion Going? 
The Towering Question: 

Is Christianity Possible? 
Christians in Spite of Everything 
What Are You Standing For? 


Are We Part of the Problem 
or of the Answer? 


Six Ways to Tell Right from 
Wrong 


At your bookseller $3.95 


Forgiveness of Sins 
The Inescapable Judgment 


An Unavoidable Choice 
Faces Our Jerusalem Too 


The Cross, an Amazing Paradox 


The Eternal Victorious 
Over the Temporal 


God Talks to a Dictator 
The Unknown Soldier 


The Church Must Go 
Beyond Modernism 
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By Erik Routley. A sincere Study of evangelism 
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Barth - Bultmann-Nygren 

By Gustaf Wingren. Translated by Eric H. Walstrom. 
“A profound analysis of our leading contemporary 
theologians ...one of the most important books in 
the field. It should be read and pondered by every 
theologically alert person.”"—Nels F. S. Ferré. 192 
pages. $3.25 


LUTHER ON WORSHIP 


By Vilmos Vajta. Translated by Ulrich S. Leupold. 
Deals with the what, why, and how of worship, based 
on Luther's writings. Returns to the theological issues 
and presents the evangelical principles necessary to a 
sound judgment of specific liturgical terms. 240 pages. 
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John's gospel is written by an eyewitness 
of the events, according to the author. 

Nevertheless, for those who accept the 
literalistic interpretation, here is loving 
treatment of the major articles of the 
Creed. 

H.W.F. 
AT THE FOOT OF THE CROSS, 
Lenten Meditations, by an Imprisoned 
Pastor Behind the Iron Curtain, Augs- 
burg Publishing House, 210 pages, 
$3.00. 

An anonymous pastor (for security 
reasons) writes 18 meditations for Lent, 
based on incidents of Passion Week. He 
gives the Biblical passage itself, then talks 
to his Lord as though sitting at the foot 
of the cross. All in the first person, these 
meditations reveal a thoughtful man who 
has refused to become embittered by his 
imprisonment. More, he appears to be a 
man whose leisure has helped him see far 
deeper into the truths behind the gospel 
stories than most of us do. Like others who 
have written out of long imprisonment, he 
goes to the heart of each passage, applying 
its truth to himself, then questioning its 
acceptance by Christians as a whole. 

These are strange meditations, exceed- 
ingly personal, with none of the dramatic 
that one might expect from prison writing. 
But behind all his thought rests the cer- 
tainty of his imprisonment, and the greater 
certainty of the freedom of his spirit 
before God. 

H.W.F 
A MONTH WITH THE MASTER, by 
Archie Matson, Harper and Brothers, 
252 pages, $3.75. 

Finding for himself unusual help in the 
spiritual exercises of St. Ignatius, founder 
of the Society of Jesus, particularly in the 
use of the five senses for meditation, 
Archie Matson, a Methodist minister in 
southern California, has adapted these 
spiritual disciplines to modern Protestant 
usage. 

Thirty-three meditations or exercises, 
based on passages from the gospel of Luke, 
offer a severe discipline for a month to 


| those who are willing to pay the price 


of their search. Each exercise, after the 


presentation of the gospel incident, is 


divided into two sections. The first sug- 
gests how through the use of imagination 
one may come to live in the midst of the 
actual incident, becoming a part of those 
who surrounded Jesus. Here the use of the 
five senses as advocated by St. Ignatius 
do much to increase the awareness of 
active participation in the events of twenty 
centuries ago. 

The second section of each exercise is 
to “get the story into us”, to make its 
truth live in our present day. The use of a 
notebook is almost required, for this is 
no child's play. At least an hour is needed 
to practice the whole exercise. The author 
suggests that no more than one a day, and 
perhaps only two or three a week, should 
be practiced. 
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| PAUL'S USE OF THE OLD TESTA- 


This reviewer is very sympathetic with 
the author's intent. He recognizes that an 
ideal is presented here, an ideal that a few 
will follow, much to the growth of their 
spirit. But even for those who casuall) 
read the exercises much good will be done 
Like all spiritual exercises the gains from 
the use of these will be in direct pro- 
portion to the amount of time and thought 
given to them. Even isolated exercises 
practiced from time to time will be help 
ful to the person willing to discipline 
himself. 

H.W.F 


Bible 


LUKE THE PHYSICIAN, 418 pages, 
$4.50, and THE BEARING OF RE- 
CENT DISCOVERY ON THE 
TRUSTWORTHINESS OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT, 427 pages, $4.50, both 
by William M. Ramsay, Baker Book 


House. 


These two volumes from the “Baker 
Reprint Library” will be warmly wel- 
comed by those who regard Ramsay's 
books as old friends and by those who 
read them for the first time. In spite of 
the broad title of the second volume, both 
deal with the Gospel and the Acts of Luke 
From an interest aroused by the “unim- 
portant” historical comment in Acts 14:5 
this Scotch layman began a study that 
overthrew the “established results” of the 
New Testament literary critics of the 
1880's, who were accustomed to dismiss 


the documents in question as late and | 


wholly unreliable. Ramsay's rebuttals, 


based upon careful personal investigation | 


and archeological discovery, so completely 
overwhelmed his opponents that the books 
seem at first to have a definitely “dated” 
character. Yet, by a complete turn of the 
wheel, we have a prominent group of 
scholars, led by Bultmann, who again re- 
ject the historical nature of the events re- 
corded by Luke, although on different 
grounds. Ramsay still has something im- 
portant to contribute to this continuing 
conversation. 

In addition, pastors and others who are 
concerned to understand the content of 
Luke's writings (and not merely to defend 


| them) will find much helpful material 
| here. There are chapters on the Palestinian 
| census (Luke 2), the trial scenes in Acts, 


the nature of the “magi”, the significance 
of “salvation” in the New Testament 
world, Paul's metaphors and a lengthy ac- 
count of the Church of Lycaonia in the 
fourth century. 
In sum: if these books are not already 
in your library, get them 
JS 


MENT, by E. Earle Ellis, Wm. B 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, 204 


| pages. $3.00. 


“The present study is not primarily 


| textual, but rather seeks the rationale un- 
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the pulpit situation. Some of the im- 
portant areas covered are 


The Sound of Your Sermon 

Getting Ready to Hear Yourself 

What to Listen For 

Foundations of Effective Voice 

Ministerial Tune 

Speaking With Your Whole Body 

What Are You Saying Emotionally 

Reading the Bible Aloud 

The Creative Moment of Delivery 

A Suggested Guide for Classes and 
Workshops 

A Self-Help Program for Individuals 


Each year there are many books 
published on how to prepare a sermon, 
but not in a decade has there been a 
first-rate work on how to deliver a 
sermon. Now a teacher of homiletics 
and a teacher of speech have collab- 
orated in the preparation of this basic 
manual specifically designed to help 
the preacher develop a creative method 


of sermon delivery 


Because of its skillful organization, 
depth of insight and practical sugges- 
tions, REACHING PEOPLE FROM THE 
PULPIT 
vital area 


long-felt need in a 


$3.00 
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derlying the Pauline usage both in its 
textual manifestation and in its theological 
application. While rabbinic Judaism has 
influenced the mechanics of Pauline cita- 
tion, one must look to the apostolic 
Church and to Christ Himself to find the 
primary source of the apostles understand- 
ing and use of the Old Testament. The 
emphases, applications and hermeneutics 
of Paul's quotations mark him as one with 
th: apostolic Church in contrast to his 
rabbinic background.” This quotation is 
from the Introduction to this volume. Four 
chapters—Paul and His Bible; Paul and 
Judaism; Paul and the Apostolic Church; 
and Pauline Exegesis—form the main 
body of this book. To these chapters is 
added an extensive appendix of more than 
fifty pages. The book is not easy reading 
with its frequent Hebrew and Greek words 
or phrases, and German quotations. It is 
a volume for the student seeking fine dis- 
tinctions. The author believes that we can- 


not ignore Paul's Jewish heritage and that 
the influence of Jewish literary methods 
particularly and of scriptural interpreta- 
tions to a lesser degree is frequently ap- 
parent. However Paul is best understood 
because of his relationship to the Apostolic 
Church and to Christ himself. “The sig- 
nificance of the OT for Paul's theology 
can hardly be overestimated. His experi- 
ence on the Damascus road radically 
altered his understanding of the book, 
but it in no way lessened its importance 
for the apostle to the Gentiles. Rather, 
his knowledge of Christ opened to him a 
New Day in which he found the true 
meaning of the Scriptures.” (p. 149). Dr. 
Ellis is Assistant Professor of Bible and 
Religion in Aurora College, Illinois. He 
is a contributor to the Journal of Biblical 
Literature, New Testament Studies, and 
The Evangelical Quarterly. 

L.N.L. 
THE HEBREW ILIAD, by Robert H. 


Pfeiffer and William G. Pollard, Har- 
per and Brothers, 154 pages, $2.50. 


This book is based on the theory that 
embedded in the Old Testament is a liter- 
ary strata written probably by Ahimaaz 
and known as the early source of Samuel. 
When separated from the later editorial 
redactions it has the literary character 
of an epic of unusual quality. It comes 
apparently from about the mid-tenth cen- 
tury B.C. and it may antedate Homer. 

The chapters are really historical epi- 
sodes out of the life of the Hebrew people 
from about the Danite migration through 
Solomon's succession. The introductory 
paragraphs, written by Dr. Pollard, tie the 
whole together in a splendid manner and 
the reader finds reasonable continuity. 
These stories served to give the people a 
sense of common destiny as well as to 
undergird a more unified cultural tradi- 
tion. Other stories, probably from a dif- 
ferent but approximately contemporary 
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source, are given in the Appendices. The 
book will help the Biblical student to see 
these stories in a new light and he will be 
impressed that truly here is literature of 
great merit. The work of translation was 
done by Dr. Pfeiffer. 

S.L. 
WOMAN IN THE CHURCH, by Rus- 
sell C. Prohl, Wm. B. Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing Co., 86 pages, $2.00. 
ROMANCES AND INTRIGUES OF 
THE WOMEN OF THE BIBLE, Van- 
tage Press, 162 pages, $2.50. 

What is the God-pleasing status of 
woman in the church? Are the ancient 
Biblical restrictions valid today? These are 
questions which have been troubling most 
Protestant church bodies both in the 
United States and in Europe. The two 
books listed above help provide a satis- 
fying answer to these inquiries. 

Rev. Mr. Prohl has done extensive re- 
search to determine the status of women 
in Biblical times. He discovered, among 
other things, that throughout history this 
has been a man’s world. But times have 
changed and woman has achieved a new 
role in society. Women constitute about 
one-third of the working population of the 
nation; they continue to achieve leader- 
ship in almost every other phase of com- 
munity life. Mr. Prohl argues that there 
are no Scriptural reasons for denying 
women a place of leadership in the church, 
not even in the pulpit. “Our church has 
a vast reservoir of talent in our devoted 
and highly qualified women. To keep this 
treasure in storage is poor stewardship” 
(p. 79). The burden of this volume is 
that women are eligible for any office 
in the church, provided their qualifications 
are equal to those of the male candidates 
for the office. 

James Faulkner's book is a collection of 
pen-portraits of outstanding women in 
the Bible, written in colorful, lucid prose. 
Of the approximately seventy women 
mentioned in the Bible, the author has 
selected thirty to write about. They range 
from women of the desert to magnificent 
princesses: Sarah, Hagar, Delilah, the 
Queen of Sheba, and Mary the mother of 
Jesus. Mr. Faulkner is a retired business 
man who has taken time to write about a 
life-long interest-—women of the Bible. 
The book is well written and will stimu- 
late the interest and imagination of the 
reader. 


CEJ. 


Sociology 


RELIGION, SOCIETY AND THE IN- 
DIVIDUAL, Part I, by J. Milton 
Yinger, The Macmillan Company, 
$5.00. 

Dr. Yinger, professor of Sociology and 
Anthropology at Oberlin College, has 
written a very excellent introduction to 
the study of the sociology of religion. He 
has attempted, so far as it is possible, to 
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give a functional interpretation of religion 
as a social phenomenon. His approach is 
a helpful one in developing an apprecia- 
tion of the effect of social factors on re- 
ligious practices and institutions. Although 
some attention is given the role of re- 
ligion’s adaptation to the changing needs 
of individuals it is subordinate to the 
more sociological approach. One would 
gather that Dr. Yinger is more of a 
sociologist than he is an anthropologist. 

It may be presumed that there is to be 
at least another volume in the study since 
this one is subtitled “Part I”, but I found 
nothing said about a succeeding volume. 

One should not read this book for any 
theological insights. They are largely miss- 
ing. The author deliberately and properly, 
in the light of his purposes, avoids theo- 
logical interpretations of the social ex- 
pressions of religion. His real concern is 
that religion should be aware of two 
things: first, the risk that religions always 
face of being primarily a reflection of 
social customs and classes instead of the 
molder of social values and the bridge- 
building over barriers; and, secondly, the 
risk that religion will be unaware of the 
true religious needs of individuals within 
society. 

Anyone looking for a scientific study of 
religion as a functioning element in so- 
ciety and as a force in the lives of in- 
dividuals will find nothing more depend- 
ably presented than the contents of this 
excellent book. 

C.M._D. 


Biography 


SEED FOR A SONG, by Lee Hastings 
Bristol, Jr., Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 244 pages, $3.75. 

The subject of this biography is Robert 
Nelson Spencer, for many years bishop 
of the Episcopal Diocese of Western Mis- 
souri, who now at the age of eighty-one 
is living in retirement in Kansas City. It 
has been truthfully suggested that the 
reader of Seed for a Song travels through 
an extraordinary life with an extraordi- 
mary man. 

From his childhood on Robert Spencer's 
life has been decidedly outside of the 
beaten track. When he was about seven 
years of age, he was so badiy injured in a 
sledding accident that he was not able to 
go to school until he was well on in his 
teens. Eventually he entered Wyoming 
Seminary, and later Dickinson College, 
and in spite of his handicaps made a fine 
record. A few years after his collegiate 
experience he was ordained to the Epis- 
copalian ministry and traveled the road 
which led him to the bishopric. 

The story of Bishop Spencer's life is far 
from being a conventional ecclesiastical 
document. Many of his experiences are 
very different from what we might expect 
to find in a book of this type. For ex- 
ample, there is the story of his walking 
unarmed into a lonely house to rescue a 
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man from four gangsters who were hold- 
ing him under threat of death. His in- 
formal passages with Clarence Darrow 
and Sinclair Lewis are good reading, but 
even better are the accounts of his dealings 
with some of the hundreds who came to 
him for help and received it. The part 
that he played in the battle against “Boss” 
Pendergast is an illustration of his high 
sense of responsibility. 

Norman Vincent Peale has described 


this book as “the inspiring biography of 
a great human.” 
L.H.C. 
Coming Events 
(continued from page 11) 
22-27 (DCLW ) 
United Stewardship Canvass 
Workshop 


Lake Geneva, Wis. 
(For Experienced Directors ) 
22-23 * (DEN) 
National Congregational 
Women’s Fellowship 
Boston, Mass. 
* (DEN) 
National Conference on Chris- 
tian Education Evangelical 
and Reformed Church 


Lafayette, Ind 
24-30 * (DEN) 
General Council of the 
Congregational 
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Ministers’ 
Vacation 
Exchange 


Chicago Heights, Illinois. Presbyterian. 
Exchange manse during July with anyone 
from congenial denomination. Preaching 
optional. Desire Los Angeles area. Located 
one hour from Loop, near Lake Michigan, 
ball parks, etc. John R. Wyngarden, 208 
Country Club Road, Chicago Heights, 
Illinois. 

Eastern Shore of Virginia. Methodist. 
Exchange pulpit and parsonage (or supply 
for use of parsonage) for three Sundays 
between July 19 and August 18. Prefer 
upper Vermont, New York or southern 
Quebec. Have large. four bedroom par- 
sonage. Located between bay and ocean, 
30 miles from Norfolk ferry. Excellent 
fishing. Two morning services, one at 
each church. We have four children, 4, 6, 
8, 10. Norman G. Preston, Jr., Belle 
Haven, Virginia. 


Mount Vernon, Washington. Metho- 
dist. Exchange pulpit and parsonage in 
congenial denomination for two and a 
half or three months in summer, near 
midwest or eastern seminary where 
summer courses could be taken. Are sixty 
miles north of Seattle, fifty miles south 
of Canada, with every conceivable rec- 
reational advantage. C. H. Sprague, North 
Fourth and Fulton, Mount Vernon, 
Washington. 


Princeton, New Jersey. Presbyterian. 
Exchange parsonage any four-six weeks 
between July 7 and September 7. Large 
house, all conveniences, air-conditioned 
study. Next to Princeton Seminary, one 
hour to New York or Philadelphia. Prefer 
east, seashore or mountain lake. Daughters 
3 and 5. No preaching here but will 
supply in your church or vicinity. John R 
Bodo, First Presbyterian Church, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. 

Moosic, Pennsylvania. Presbyterian. 
Manse and pulpit exchange any congenial 
denomination, mid July to mid August, 
four or five Sundays. “Gateway to the 
Poconos”, near lakes for swimming and 
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Each year during the spring CHURCH 
MANAGEMENT has given space to its 
subscribers who are interested in ef- 
fecting a vacation exchange, either of 
pulpits or of parsonages, or of both. 


June will be the last month that items | 


will be accepted. Please include your 
name and address. 


fishing. Four hours to New York, Harris- 
burg, 2 1/2 hours to Philadelphia via 
turnpike. William J. Frazer, 625 Main 
Street, Moosic 7, Pennsylvania. 

West Pittston, Pennsylvania. Baptist. 
Exchange pulpit and parsonage any four 
weeks in July and August. Easy driving 
distance to Pocono mountain vacation re- 
sorts and state parks, 10 miles north of 
Wilkes Barre. Three children, 3, 7, 11. 
Ernest J. Sperring, 315 Luzerne Avenue, 
West Pittston, Pennsylvania. 

Charlotte, North Carolina. Presbyter- 
ian. Exchange pulpit and manse, congen- 
ial denomination, four August Sundays. 
Four bedroom manse, all conveniences, 
air-conditioned church, honorarium. James 
E. Ratchford, 201 Irwin Avenue, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina. 

Grand Haven, Michigan. Methodist. 
Exchange during month of July or August, 
possibly 5 or 6 weeks. In Michigan vaca- 
tion land, excellent beach, golfing, fish- 
ing, boating, hiking. Two Sunday services, 
comfortable 3 bedroom parsonage, honor- 
arium. Prefer Canadian Rockies. Carl B. 
Strange, 316 S. Seventh Street, Grand 
Haven, Michigan. 


Washington, D. C. Presbyterian. Manse | 


exchange in July. Manse in one of Wash- 
ington’s finer residential areas, two chil- 
dren, 9 and 15. Wilbur Siddons, 7706 
Alaska Ave., N. W., Washington 12, D. C. 
Toronto, Ontario. United. Exchange 
pulpit and parsonage month or five weeks 


with congenial denomination. Morning | 


service only, honorarium. Prefer New Eng- 
land, eastern New York. Three bedroom 


parsonage, 300 yards from Lake Ontario. | 


Ralpk. C. Williams, 91 Lakeside Avenue, 
Teronto 13, Ontario. 

Lake Orion, Michigan. Methodist. 
Exchange pulpit and parsonage July 20, 
27, August 3. Prefer New England sea- 
coast. Located 30 miles from Detroit in 
lake region. Modern parsonage. Have two 
children, 12, 14. Prefer Methodist, will 
consider other. Albert B. Johns, 206 E. 














Fine Tailoring 
Low 
Prices 
on 
Quality 
CHOIR 
and 
PULPIT 
ROBES 


You'll be proud to 
wear a Hartley made 
Robe. Write for Free 
Catalog. 


HARTLEY 
Religious Vestments Div. 
1811-H Church St. © Nashville, Tenn. 









Stained 
Glass 


Windows 
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5 By RUSSELL 
° CHURCH STUDIOS 
A! contemporary 
; Medieval 
NATURALISTIC 











Also importers of the 
finest Evropean giess. 


FREE CATALOG 
RUSSELL CHURCH STUDIOS 


5237 





Box 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C 











People 60 to80 


APPLY FOR OLD LINE LEGAL 
RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE 


If you are under 80, you can 
still apply for a $1,000 life in- 
surance policy to help take 
care of final expenses without 
burdening your family. 


You handle the entire trans- 
action by mail with OLD 
AMERICAN of KANSAS 
CITY. No obligation. No one 
will call on you! 


Tear out this ad and mail it 
today with your name, address 
and year of birth to Old Ameri- 
can Insurance Co., 1 West 9th, 
Dept. L556N, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Classified for Sale and Exchange 


Rate for Advertisements inserted in this 


payable on classified ads. 


Department. 
space is one inch with a minimum rate of $8.00. All ads in excess of 


the minimum will be billed at corresponding rates. All classified ad- 
vertising is payable in advance. The publisher reserves the right to 
decline advertising and refund remittance. No Agency Commission 


Minimum 


1900 Euclid Avenue 


Forms close 5th of month preceding 
Address Classified Department 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT, INC. 


Cleveland 15, Ohio 





RADIO NEWS SERVICE 
means of low-pressure sharing the 
Write for samples, 
-ecording supplies, to 

CHURCH 
x 
San Anselmo, California 


Reporting religion in the news can be an easy, year-around 
Christian message. CBA 
News provides national and international reports weekly, hu- 
nan in interest and significant in content, at nominal cost. 
literature on devotional scripts, 


BROADCASTING ASSOCIATES 
Box 186 


records, 


P. O. Box 518 C 


BIBLE STUDY CHARTS 
“Nearly fifty Bible Charts by the late Dr. Robert A. Hadden 
are now available. Size 11%" x 17”. 
of these Charts available to” 


Send Postcard for a list 


RALPH C. ISBELL 
Atascadero, California 








inspiring instrument. Costs are 


THE GRATIAN ORCAN 
Decatur, Illinois 
1858—Dedicated 





A FINER ORCAN FOR YOUR CHURCH 
When skillfully restored and modernized in our factory your 
church's present organ can become the basis for a new and 
surprisingly moderate. Your 
welcomed letter of inquiry could be the beginning step toward 
a new era of beautiful music in your church. 
BUILDERS 


Craftsmen—1958 


Desk M, Box 664, 








THE FINEST PRINTING FOR CHURCHES 
Gunthorps, America’s foremost custom printers for churches, 
serve customers in 47 states, Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Zone. Our Art Department can produce a gallery quality sketch 
of your Church or symbolic designs. Since fine printing is the 
most economical means of accomplishing many of your 
Churches’ objectives write for samples and prices today. 


the Canal 


CUNTHORPS 
Chula Vista, 





California 





Flint Street, Lake Orion, Michigan. 
Brantford, Ontario. United. Exchange 
parsonage and will supply during July. 
Assistant here supplies pulpit. City of 
50,000 in south ¢entral Ontario. Three 
children. Prefer Atlantic coast. H. Francis 
Yardley, 46 Cayuga St, Brantford, 
Ontario. 

Newcastle, Ontario. United. Exchange 
pulpit and parsonage four weeks in Au- 
gust with Methodist, Presbyterian, Con- 
gregational. Prefer Pennsylvania, Virginia 
or North Carolina. Fifty miles east of 
Toronto on Lake Ontario. M. C. Fisher, 
Newcastle, Ontario. 

Penticton, British Columbia. United. 
Will supply in San Francisco or Los 
Angeles area for three or four Sundays 
in July or August in exchange for use of 
manse. Will consider exchange. On 
Okanagan Lake, sandy beaches, new 
manse. Two children, 12, 16. Ernest Rands, 
96 Manor Park Dr., Penticton, British 
Columbia. 


Marfa, Texas. Presbyterian. Will supply 
or exchange pulpit and manse for two or 
three Sundays, June 15 to July 27, con- 
genial denomination. Central Indiana or 
Illinois. Marfa in Davis mountains, wide 
ranching area, 60 mile from Mexico. 
Wonderful climate, 180 miles from Big 
Bend National Park. Malcolm A. Harris, 
First Presbyterian Church, Marfa, Texas. 
Mentor, Ohio. Methodist. Exchange par- 
sonage and pulpit July or August. Prefer 
New England, Canada or Denver. Resi- 
dential suburb of Cleveland on Lake Erie. 
Large modern parsonage. David W. Skeen, 
1600 Mentor Avenue, Mentor, Ohio. 

Crossville, Tennessee. Congregational. 
Moraing services for July only. New par- 
sonage, private lake nearby, on Cumber- 
land plateau, 2000 ft. elevation, resort area, 
fishing, hiking, swimming. Smoky moun- 
tains less than 150 miles away. Harold 
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Wiley Freer, Box 275, Crossville, 
Tennessee. 

Port Jefferson, New York. Presbyter- 
ian. Will supply, or exchange manse and 
supply two or three weeks in August. 
Prefer western or central New York or 
western Pennsylvania. Good vacation land 
here on Long Island. William A. Mitchell, 
107 South St., Port Jefferson, New York. 
Lebanon, New Hampshire. Methodist. 
Exchange parsonage and supply pulpit 
(pulpit here supplied) for any period 
between July 14 and August 23. Prefer 
British Columbia or coastal area of Wash- 
ington. Ten room parsonage, lakes, two 
hours from White Mountains, excellent 
climate. Two children, 3, 6. Jonathan W. 
King, 17 School St., Lebanon, New Hamap- 
shire. 


Snow Hill, Maryland. Methodist. Ex- 
change anywhere in U. S. or Canada. 
Near Atlantic ocean, 150 miles to Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, excellent 
bathing and fishing. H. B. Flater, Snow 
Hill, Maryland. 

Millerstown, Pennsylvania. Methodist. 
Exchange pulpit and parsonage three or 
four weeks, July, August or September, 
congenial denomination. Prefer seacoast. 
Would consider Florida in September, 
October, November. Seven Mountains area 
of central Pennsylvamia, three hours from 
Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia. 
Good swimming. Honorarium. Paul D. 
Schroeder, High and Greenwood Streets, 
Millerstown, Perry County, Pennsylvania. 
San Bruno, California. Methodist. Use 
of parsonage for preaching all or part of 
time, June 22 to August 3. Twelve miles 
south of San Francisco. Near ocean 
beaches, redwoods, golf courses. Philip A. 
Solbjor, 560 El Camino Real, San Bruno, 
California. 

Del Rio, Texas. Methodist. Exchange 
parsonage and pulpit in July or August. 





Prefer West coast, consider others. Par- 
sonage and church air-conditioned, in 
ranch country, near Rio Grande and 
Mexico. Patrick W. Armstrong, 516 E. 
Losoya, Del Rio, Texas. 

Avoca, Pennsylvania. Presbyterian. Ex- 
change manse and pulpit, congenial de- 
nomination, four weeks in July or August. 
Prefer Washington, D. C. or Virginia area. 
Will consider others. Need four bed- 
rooms. One hour from Pocono vacation 
area, 4 from New York, 3 from Philadel- 
phia. State parks easily reached. James H. 
Glasgow, 1125 Main St., Avoca, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mullins, South Carolina. Presbyterian. 
Will supply anywhere from Washington, 
D. C., up through New England, last two 
weeks in July and four in August. Robert 
W. Gray, Mullins, South Carolina. 

Will supply. Methodist. Author of vaca- 
tion articles in Church Management will 
supply in southern Indiana August 10 
and northern Indiana, August 17. Milton 
Thomas, Ripley, New York. 

Toronto, Ontario. United. Exchange pul- 
pit and parsonage for July or part of July 
and August. Located in northern suburb 
of Toronto close to main highways. Prefer 
east coast or mountain region. William 
E. Wilson, 49 Bogert Avenue, Willow- 
dale, Ontario. 

Hobart, Indiana. Presbyterian. Ex- 
change pulpit and manse during June or 
July in congenial denomination. Prefer 
east coast. Hobart near Chicago and Lake 
Michigan. Golf courses convenient, four 
bedroom manse, air-conditioning, honor- 
arium, three children. Franklin W. May, 
30 N. Washington St., Hobart, Indiana. 
Rochester, New York. Presbyterian. 
Exchange parsonage and will supply in 
Los Angeles, California, area, June 29, 
July 6 and 13. No preaching or pastoral 
duties here. On Lake Ontario, near Finger 
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Lakes, swimming, golfing, parks, Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School. Modern four- 
bedroom manse with washer-dryer. J. 
Allen Breedlove, Gates Presbyterian 
Church, 1435 Buffalo Rd., Rochester 11, 
New York. 


Elmhurst, Illinois. Presbyterian. Ex- 
change manse and pulpit three or four 
Sundays in July or August. Prefer the east, 
Florida or Colorado. Two children, 9, 12. 
Three bedroom manse 16 miles west of 
Chicago loop, in quiet suburban area. 
Lester J. Dacken, York Road at Lexington 
St., Elmhurst, Illinois. 

Clam Falls, Wisconsin. Lutheran 
(NLC) Will exchange parsonage and 
pulpit (opt) for three or four weeks in 
July or August with someone in eastern, 
southern, or western states. In Indian 
Head country, 90 miles NE of Minne- 
apolis, 80 miles SE of Duluth. L. L. 
Helstedt, Clam Falls, Wisconsin. 


Whitewater, Wisconsin. Methodist. 
Will exchange pulpit and parsonage for 
four weeks in the month of August with 
minister of congenial denomination in 
New England or Rocky mountain area. 
Four room parsonage here, 42 miles from 
Madison, 46 miles from Milwaukee, 50 
miles from Chicago. $15.00 per Sunday 
honorarium. Francis S. Foulke, 145 S. 
Prairie St., Whitewater, Wisconsin. 
Bath, New York. Presbyterian. Will ex- 
change pulpit and manse July 13-August 
24. Prefer northwest, Canada or central 
states. Resort area in Finger Lakes, honor- 
arium. Prefer family with no small chil- 
dren. Robert C. Holland, 12 Gansevoort 
Street, Bath, New York. 

Will supply. Presbyterian. Will supply 
in return for use of manse in Rocky 
Mountain or West Coast area in July. 
Three children, 12, 10, 2. Richard E. 
Pritchard, Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, 4150 Nakoma Road, Madison 5, 
Wisconsin. 

Will supply. Evangelical and Re- 
formed. Will supply any denomination 
during vacation or any time, for honorar- 
ium. A. C. Fischer, 401 Pleasant St., Arch- 
bold, Ohio. 

Will supply. Evangelical and Re- 
formed. Will supply pulpit for use of 
parsonage and honorarium for any con- 
genial denomination, east or west coast 
during July or August, or both. Am hos- 
pital chaplain and school psychologist, 
single. John E. McCormick, Shattuck 
School, Faribault, Minnesota. 

Fort Berthold Indian Reservation, 
Mandaree, North Dakota. Congrega- 
tional. Will exchange June 20-August 1. 
3 bedroom parsonage, near Roosevelt Park 
and Badlands. L. M. Galt, Box 198, Man- 
daree, North Dakota. 

Cheyenne, Wyoming. Congregational. 
Need pulpit supply, preaching only, two 
morning services, during June or July. 
Leslie Deinstadt, First Congregational 
Church, 3501 Forest Drive, Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. 
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Will supply. Congregational Christian. 
Prefer southern California, will consider 
elsewhere during August. No children. 
Husband and wife both ordained. H. E. 
and Inez Lacy. Box 177, Hyannis, 
Nebraska. 

Will supply. Presbyterian. Will supply 
any congenial denomination through Au- 
gust in southern Ontario, Michigan, or 
nearby, for use of residence or honorar- 
ium. No children. N. Dan Braby, 1022 
West Smith Avenue, Orlando, Florida. 
Green Bay, Wisconsin. Methodist. Will 
exchange parsonage, any congenial de- 
nomination three or four weeks in July. 
No preaching here, but would supply. 
Fishing, state park, camping area, modern 
parsonage. Two children, 6, 9. Lewis M. 
Douglass, 1250 Division St., Green Bay, 
Wisconsin. 

New Castle, Pennsylvania. United 
Church of Christ (Congregational). 
Exchange manse, in August pulpit supply 
optional (church pays honorarium ). Pre- 
fer New England, will consider other. 
Near vacation areas. Modern four bed- 
room manse, all appliances. Wilson E. 
Spencer, 100 East Reynolds St. New 
Castle, Pennsylvania. 

Moses Lake, Washintgon. Methodist. 
Exchange pulpit and parsonage three or 
four weeks in July or August with 
minister of congenial denomination. New 
three bedroom parsonage, excellent fish- 
ing. Gregory Zimmer, 907 Ironwood Dr., 
Moses Lake, Washington. 

Cheshire, Connecticut. Methodist. Ex- 
change parsonage, preaching optional. Pre- 
fer anywhere with mild climate. Three 
bedroom parsonage, near New Haven, 
New England attractions, 2 1/2 hours to 
New York. George G. Hill, 26 Spring St., 
Cheshire, Connecticut. 

Sarnia, Ontario. United. Exchange 
manse and would supply. No preaching 
here. Prefer California, Utah, British Co- 
lumbia. Modern parsonage, pleasant city 
with all vacation facilities. Near London, 
Detroit. Charles J. Scott, 225 Emma St. 
Sarnia, Ontario. 

Central Kentucky. Baptist. Exchange 
manse and pulpit for last three Sundays 
in August. Prefer Boston area. Sixty miles 
from Louisville Presbyterian and Baptist 
Seminaries, three bedroom parsonage, 
services morning and evening, honor- 
atrium. Two children, 4, 1. Robert N. 
Sanders, Route 1, Sinai, Kentucky. 
Toronto, Ontario. United. Exchange 
pulpit and parsonage last two Sundays of 
July, first two in August. Prefer Boston, 
Cleveland, Rochester, N. Y. Honorarium. 
Three children 16, 5, 3. Charles Tomlin, 
74 Robinson Ave., Toronto 13, Ontario. 
Will supply. United. Will supply in 
Boston area 24th and 31st of August. 
Prefer suburban area. Egerton Armstrong, 
the Donway United Church, 30 Donway 
West, Don Mills, Ontario. 
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remittance to: 


with 


Use this coupon when 
and mail 


Placing a new subscription 
Renewing your old subscription 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 
Detach 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT, 


1900 Euclid Avnue 


Cleveland 15, Ohio 


) on New Products 
\ from our Advertisers 


Use this coupon when 
CHURCH MANAGEMENT, 


1900 Euclid Avenue 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


Write the name of the advertiser together with the page number on the reverse side, 


Requesting additional information 
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SEGREGATION AND THE BIBLE 


Everett Tilson. A clear, sound examination of biblical passages related to the 
currently vital segregation issue. This is an important book for everyone in- 
terested in the race issue. Cloth, $2.50; Paper, $/.50 


LEADING IN PUBLIC PRAYER 


Andrew W. Blackwood. Practical help and inspiration for those who lead in 
public prayer. Part I takes up the various types of prayers used in public 
worship; Part II deals with the minister's preparation. $3.00 


JEREMIAH: Prophet of Courage and Hope 


J. Phillip Hya!t. A brief interpretation of Jeremiah’s life and thought, prepared 
for the average reader by the widely-known Old Testament teacher and con- 
tributor to The Interpreters Bible. $2.00 


WHAT JESUS REALLY TAUGHT 


Clarence E. Macartney. A posthumous volume by the beloved Presbyterian 
preacher, this book is composed of 16 messages on the teachings of Jesus as 
recorded in the Four Gospels. $2.50 


THE DIARY OF PETER PARSON 


W. B. J. Martin. Late-night reflections of a typical—and very human—parish 
minister. All readers will delight in Peter Parson's articulate expression of his 
thoughts, moods, and experiences. $2.75 


$O YOU WANT TO PREACH 


Frederick Keller Stamm. Informally and with sympathetic insight, Dr. Stamm 
talks here about the minister’s whole life and work. This is an excellent book 
for those considering entering the ministry. $2.00 


RABBINIC STORIES FOR CHRISTIAN 
MINISTERS AND TEACHERS 


William B. Silverman. Rabbinical homiletic material—the type of material to 
which Jesus was exposed—selected for use by Christian ministers and teachers. 


Indexed by subject. $3.50 


Visit Your Bookstore Soon 
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NOTES FOR COUNCIL MEETING MAY 26, 1958 
1. Proposed plans for the new educational unit 

Discuss revised budget projection 

A loan vs. canvass to retire existing debt 

Renovation of parsonage 


won 




















EVERY PROGRESSIVE, GROWING CHURCH HAS THEM. THE IMPORTANT THING IS TO 
OBTAIN ACTIVE PARTICIPATION IN THE RECOGNITION AS WELL AS SOLUTION OF THESE 
PROBLEMS AS EVIDENCED BY THE REV. CLARENCE T. NELSON, AUGUSTANA LUTHERAN 
CHURCH, WASHINGTON, D.C., WHO COMMENTED. .. . “looking back, we realize now, more than 
ever, how important was that first meeting of the Board of Administration and the Wells representative. 
If the objections of our leaders had not been met and their wholehearted support won over at that meeting, 
we can only wonder what the final outcome might have been.” 











. . “Our second Wells 
canvass is complete and we 
are most pleased with the re- 
sults. To date $140,072 has 
been raised against a pub- 
lished goal of $110,000 for 
the Building Fund. An addi- 
tional $17,401.20 has been 
pledged to the regular budget 
showing an increase of 
$2,438.20 in previous 
pledging to this fund. (The 
Rev. J. Kenneth Forbes, First 
Methodist Church, Mt. 
Vernon, Ind.) 











. “After a great deal of 
procrastination this congrega- 
tion could escape no longer a 
much needed building pro- 
gram. Just three weeks later 
we realized a total of $71,450 
in pledges but still have a 
number of families to visit. 
Thank you Mr. Wells for all 
the services your organization 
has extended us. Your fee is 
little return from us for all 
your organization has shown 
us the way to achieve.” (The 
Rev.:Max Culver, Our Savior's 
Luth. Church, Minneapolis, 
Minn.) 








... "We have just completed 
the greatest program of fund 
raising in the 114 year history 
of our church. Our agreement 
goal was set at $120,000. Ar 
our final report meeting the 
total amount pledged was 
$259,575.50, of which 
$207,575 was ‘new’ money. 
We recognize that we could 
never have accomplished these 
results without the benefit 
of Wells’ guidance and 
direction.” (J. Thayer Houts, 
Whitehaven Presby. Church, 
Memphis, Tenn.) 











WELLS ORGANIZATIONS 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS CEentral 6-0506 


Branch offices in principal cities throughout the 
United States and all major English speaking countries 


222 North Wells Street 





